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Chronicle 


The War.—According to semi-ofticial reports from 
Archangel, Russian and British forces early on April 18 
occupied the village of Bolshie Ozerki and pursued the 
The Russian Fronts, Bolsheviki they fled southward 
April 14, p.m.-April towards their base on the Vologda 
The reoccu- 


as 
21, a.m. railway at Plesetskaya. 
pation of Bolshie Ozerki after months of the hardest 
fighting restores the second line of communication be- 
tween Obozerskaya on the Vologda railway and Onega 
to the northwest. 

In the middle of the week in a successful attack by the 
Russian contingents attached to the Allied troops operat- 
ing on the Murmansk railway south of Kem, the Allied 
forces gained complete control of Lake Vigosero and the 
main road leading north to the White Sea. The Bolshe- 
viki were driven twelve miles southward from Voj- 
After 
capturing the town in a fierce struggle the Russians 


mosalma, at the southern tip of Lake Vigosero. 


pursued the Bolsheviki towards Povienets on the north- 
ern shore of Lake Onega. 
all of the front in Eastern Russia is officially admitted by 
In its report the Soviet Gov- 


A retirement along virtually 


the Soviet Government. 
ernment states that its troops evacuated Bugurusian in 
the Ufa region; other retirements “ according to plan” 
are admitted in the territory of Buguina, west of Ufa, at 
Menzelink, Sarapul, Okhansk, Perm, and along the upper 
Kama River. 

Official reports from Washington state that the Rus- 
sian Embassy was advised by the Omsk Government on 
April 18, that the offensive taken by its troops in West- 
ern Siberia had been developed on a large scale and that 
under its pressure a collapse of the Bolshevist forces 
operating in Eastern Russia was imminent. According 
to these advices from the Omsk Government the Bolshe- 
vist forces were becoming more and more demoralized 
and three of its divisions had to be sent to the rear as 
they refused to fight. The embassy announced that on 
the basis of the news it had received, the early occupa- 
tion of the entire Volga region by the Omsk Government 
The First Bolshevist army, 
operating in the region of Homel along the Pripet River. 
surrendered to the Ukrainians with 20,000 rifles, 25 guns 
and 200 machine guns. 

The following statement by President Wilson, which 


forces could be counted on. 
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forms a partial summary of the work done during the 
week at the Peace Conference, was issued on behalf of 
The Peace Confer. the Council of Four: 


— ? a ; - 
ence; the Presi view of 


must 


In 
which 


the fact that the questions 
settled the with 
Germany have been brought so near a complete solution that 


dent’s Statement be in peace 
they can now quickly be put through the final process of draft- 
ing, those who have been most constantly in conference about 
them have decided to advise that the German plenipotentiaries 
be invited to meet the representatives of the associated belligerent 
nations at Versailles on the 25th of April. This does not mean 
that the many other questions connected with the general peace 
settlement will be interrupted, or that their consideration, which 
On the contrary, it 
with these 
be expected to be 


has long been under way, will be retarded. 
is expected that rapid progress will now be made 
questions, so that they may also presently 
ready for final settlement. It is hoped that the questions most 
directly affecting Italy, especially the Adriatic question, can now 
be brought to a speedy agreement. The Adriatic question. will 
be given for the time precedence over other questions and pressed 
The settlements that 
long especially to the treaty with Germany will, in this way, be 


by continual study to its final stage. be- 


got out of the way at the same time that all other settlements 
are being brought to a complete formulation. It is realized that, 
though this process must be followed, all the questions of the 
present great settlements are parts of a single whole. 

The Polish-German boundary question was _ finally 
settled by the Council of Four on April 18. No official 
announcement was made of the decision taken but it was 

The Danzig, Kiel. generally and semi-officially under- 

and Heligoland that 

Problems Settled  tionalized, while the Poles will have 
a corridor. running from that city to their frontier to 
give them access to the sea. The terms to be incorporated 
in the Peace Treaty concerning the Kiel Canal and 
Heligoland were revised in several important particu- 
lars. It was the original plan to destroy the fortifications 
of the Kiel Canal, thus making it a strictly commercial 
waterway without defense. The new settlement leaves the 
fortifications, and provisions were inserted permitting the 
continuance of the present coast defenses, all of which 
according to the first arrangement were to have been de- 
stroyed. The changes concerning Heligoland leave in- 
tact the basin constructed for submarines during the war. 
It was concluded that since the use of submarines is now 
restricted, the basin no longer constitutes a menace, and 
its use was allowed as it might afford a shelter for the 


stood Danzig will be interna- 
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North Sea fishing fleets in case of distress. The fortifi- 
cations of Heligoland, however, are to be dismantled. 
The final disposition of the German fleet, especially of 
the battleships and battle cruisers, still remains unsettled. 
The plan of the Council of Four to have Belgium 
prosecute the former German Emperor on the charge of 
responsibility for the war met with strong objections, as 
there seems to be no court whose jurisdiction in the case 
is absolutely beyond doubt. 

Up to April 19, the fate of Fiume was still unsettled. 
After a long conference attended by Premier Orlando 
and Foreign Minister Sonnino of Italy, the Council of 

The Adriatic Ques. Four failed to reach a decision on the 

tion; the Franco- Adriatic question. Baron Sonnino 

American Alliance presented the Italian claims to Fiume. 
The fact that it was the Italian Foreign Minister and not 
the Italian Premier who presented these claims was held 
to be highly significant, as the Foreign Minister is con- 
sidered an extreme advocate of Italy’s utmost claims. 
It was Baron Sonnino who signed the Treaty of Lon- 
don on behalf of Italy and he now holds Premier Lloyd 
George and Premier Clemenceau to the pledges then 
entered into in that compact. Through Baron Sonnino 
the Council of Four learnt that the position of the Italians 
with regard to Fiume was unalterable. It was under- 
stood that the British and French Premiers were inclined 
to some sort of a compromise on the question, but that 
the attitude of opposition to the Italian claims on the 
part of President Wilson was unchanged. According to 
Le Temps, the solution of the Fiume problem considered 
on April 19, would give to Italy that part of the city of 
Fiume lying on the right bank of the River Recina and 
the main part of the port. Jugoslavia would receive the 
suburb of Susak with that part of the port on the left 
bank of the river. Le Temps also states that the fate of 
the Dalmation coast was still unsettled. Another effort 
on April 20, on the part of the Council of Four to settle 
the Fiume problem resulted in a withdrawal of President 
Wilson from participation in this phase of the Peace 
Conference. 

In answer to the reference frequently made in the 
French press, to the guarantees of aid and protection 
given to France by the United States as an “ alliance” 
an authoritative oral statement was made on April 20, 
that nothing in the guarantees would be contrary to the 
principles of the League of Nations. 


Alsace-Lorraine.—Thanks to the vigorous measures 
taken by all classes in the restored provinces, a remark- 
able change for the better has been forced on the French 
Government. This modification of 
the sectarian and anti-religious pro- 
gram has been due principally to the 


The Religious 
Question 


fact that the inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine have 
organized a number of associations to protect their liber- 
ties: political unions, free to all but predominantly Cath- 
olic, for the defense of political rights ; associations com- 
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posed of the heads of families for the defense of family 
rights and the rights of parents, especially in the matter 
of education; and organizations of workmen for the de- 
fense of Catholic liberty. As a consequence of this active 
opposition, greater results have been accomplished ac- 
cording to Mr. Guiraud, in four months than the French 
have accomplished in forty years. 

The Government has abandoned the suggestions of M. 
Debierre for the enforcement without delay of the irre- 
ligious laws which obtain in France. M. Maringer, un- 
der cover of the reorganization of the High Commission 
in Strassburg, has withdrawn from the direction of af- 
fairs. His post was offered to M. Jonnart but declined. 
M. Alexandre Millerand was eventually prevailed upon 
to accept the High Commissionship under the following 
conditions, embodied in a decree which was submitted by 
the President of the Council to the President of the Re- 
public for the latter’s signature on March 22, 1919. The 
decree reads as follows: 


Art. 1. The Commissioner-General of the Republic at Strass- 
burg exercises the general administration of the provinces of Al- 
sace and Lorraine under the direct authority and by the per- 
manent delegation of the President of the Council, Minister of 
War. Under his authority are all the branches of this adminis- 
tration. 

Art. 2. Three commissioners, residing at Strassburg, Metz 
and Colmar, are charged, under his authority, with the adminis- 
tration of the territories of Lower Alsace, Lorraine and Upper 


Alsace. 

Art. 3. The Commissioner-General of the Republic resides at 
Strassburg. He has the entrée to the Council of Ministers for the 
affairs of Alsace and Lorraine. All functionaries depend on him. 

Art. 4. All dispositions contrary to the present decree are ab- 
rogated. 

Art. 5. The President of the Council is charged with the exe- 
cution of the present decree. 


M. Millerand has already taken up his residence at 
Strassburg and has definitely entered on his duties. He 
is not a Catholic, he took a regrettable share in the 
liquidation of the French Congregations, and he voted 
for separation of Church and State, although he opposed 
the Combes régime, has dissociated himself from the 
Socialists with whom he was formerly affiliated, and is 
presumed to have given up many of his previous anti- 
clerical prejudices. He inaugurated his régime with new 
professions of his intentions to respect the liberties of the 
provinces, but careful observers are by no means optimistic 
over his appointment, and are disposed to argue noth- 
ing further from his pacific protestations than the con- 
cession by the Government of a temporary cessation of 
religious persecution. There is nothing to show that the 
program of eventual enforcement of the anti-religious 
régime has been abandoned; indications would appear to 
show that the present yielding to the storm of opposi- 
tion is merely a form of opportunism, designed to act as 
a sedative to the prevailing unrest and distrust. This 
seems to be the only conclusion to be drawn from M. 
Millerand’s own words on the religious question, which 
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were addressed to the Alsatian journalists shortly after 
his arrival at Strassburg: 

For the moment the Concordat continues, but little by little 
Alsace and Lorraine will enter into all the forms of French 
legislation. The President of the Republic, the President of the 
Council, Marshal Joffre, have spoken words which guarantee the 
liberty, customs and beliefs ; this promise will be kept by me. 


The clear contradiction between the two parts of this 
statement has not failed to be remarked. If all the 
forms of French legislation are to be applied to Alsace 
and Lorraine, it is evident that eventually the law of 
separation, the law against religious Congregations, the 
laws of laicization will be enforced; this means simply 
the de-Christianization of Alsace and Lorraine, a thing 
totally at variance with the Catholic liberty, customs 
and beliefs of the people. It is something that the process 
of de-Christianization has been halted for the moment, 
and in spite of the disposition of some to put trust in 
specious, fair-sounding words, there is a growing move- 
ment to organize the entire country for the defense of 
their rights. The tenacity of the people in holding to 
French ideals during the period of German domination 
promises well for a similar tenacity in holding to their 
Catholic beliefs and practices under French rule. Never- 
theless the seeds of corruption are already being sown 
in the way that is dear to the French Freemasons. The 
faith of the children is about to be undermined by in- 
sidious attacks on the schools. M. Yves de la Brriére 
points out in the Libre Parole that the functionaries, 
high in education in Alsace-Lorraine, the Rector of the 
University of Strassburg, the inspectors of schools in 
Lower Alsace, Upper Alsace, and Lorraine, are all hos- 
tile to Catholic beliefs and resolute partizans of the lay 
program. The Minister of Public Instruction has sent 
5,000 copies of the French class manual to the recon- 
quered provinces, bocks which are used exclusively in 
the lay schools of France and solemnly condemned in a 
collective pastoral by the French Episcopate on Septem- 
ber 14, 1909. Many of the posts of teachers in Alsace- 
Lorraine are vacant. The teachers now being sent to 
them cannot speak German, which for the most part is 
the language of the children, are devoid of any shadow 
of religious belief, and are under the official influences 
which prevail in the lay primary schools of France. Such 
books and teachers are absolutely excluded from the 
French confessional schools, but an attempt is being made 
to introduce them into the Alsatian schools. 


Austria.—Control of Vienna has been taken over by 


the Bolshevist leaders. An active Communist propaganda’ 


had long been carried on. The agitators were for the 
most part foreigners who spoke Ger- 
man very imperfectly. They worked 
in pairs, engaging in discussions with 
each other to attract an audience. At times a man and 
woman would enter into altercation. Their attacks were 
leveled against the Socialists, who, they said, are work- 


Bolshevists Control 


Vienna 


ing hand in hand with the Allies and are endeavoring to 
enslave Austria. The majority of the Viennese were 
not in sympathy with the Communists, and merely de- 
sire work and food. Two unsuccessful attempts were at 
first made to storm the Parliament building. The leaders 
were mainly Russians, Hungarians and young Viennese 
fanatics. All the known emissaries of the Budapest 
Soviet Government were arrested, and on their persons 
were found gold, banknotes and precious stones, valued 
at 2,500,000 crowns. There has been frequent shooting. 
Bombs were dropped by the rioters and fire-bombs were 
cast at the windows. The police in turn made use of 
machine guns to clear the streets which were filled mainly 
with young men and professional agitators. The citizens 
themselves showed little interest in the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion. On April 18 it was suddenly announced that con- 
trol of the Austrian capital had been taken over by the 
Soldiers’ Council and that communizing of property had 
begun where the possessors were not able to offer resist- 
ance. The situation is similar to that which existed at 
Budapest when the radicals entered into power. It is 
possible that there may be no change in the name of the 
Government and that it will simply be Bolshevist in pur- 
pose. 


Egypt.—According to a delayed dispatch dated Cairo, 
April 15, which came last Saturday to the New York 
Herald, the revolt in Egypt is approaching a crisis. The 


ei ti government employees, who are 

vom ams & striking, are expected to hold a 
Crisis ‘ , oe : , 

meeting at which decisive action will 

be taken. Nationalists are keeping order with difficulty, 


government activities are at a standstill, and seventeen 
cases of vitriol-throwing in one day were reported. 
Apropos of the revolt the London New Statesman 
observes : 


The trouble in Egypt appears to be getting worse instead of 
better. In various “ delayed” messages published by the Times on 
Thursday we are informed that more or less riotous demonstra- 
tions have taken place at Alexandria, Shebin-el-Kom and other 
places, as well as at Cairo and Tantah, that the railway line has 
been torn up at one place, and that telegraphic communications 
have been interrupted. Such a state of affairs has not existed 
in Egypt since the days of Arabi Pasha. At the same time, we 
are assured that the Egyptian Government is confident of its 
ability to deal with the movement, and we do not for a mo- 
ment doubt that assurance. Strikes are easily engineered in 
Egypt, in spite of the absence of trade unions, but they die out 
easily, too. It should be remembered that this is not a rebellion 
against the British occupation of Egypt (if the Egyptians had 
wanted to do that they would have done it when the Turks were 
at the Canal), but a demonstration against the refusal of the Brit- 
ish Government to allow a deputation of Nationalists, accom- 
panied by two Anglophil Ministers, to come to London for the 
purpose of explaining their different views on the question of 
self-government, and against the deportation of the National- 
ist leaders to Malta. We are not told on what grounds the de- 
portations were ordered, and must assume that the presence 
of these particular Nationalists in Egypt would be dangerous at 
the present time. But it is difficult to see what harm could result 
from the proposed visit to London, and it is to be hoped that 













to make some concession 
on this objectionable Nationalists 
might be allowed to visit us instead. For it is clear that the 
present troubles have been allowed to grow out of all proportion 
original grievance and have produced a very bad feeling 
effendt (or educated) class, upon whom the future 


the Government may yet see its way 


point Perhaps some less 


to the 
among the 


of Egypt largely depends, and to whom we must look for co- 
operation in any reforms (and reforms are badly needed) that 
we may desire to introduce there 


The present demands of the strikers are that the Gov- 
ernment should ratify the credentials of the delegates 
to the the Cabinet, after 
putting an end to martial law should announce an inde- 


Peace Conference and _ that 


pendent program. Landowners threaten to withhold the 
taxes due this month. 

Germany.—\lunich still remains the storm center of 
Germany. The city is said to be governed by a group of 
young anarchist students, all under twenty-four years 

of age. The Central Council has been 

fnarchists Rule in . SS 
committee ot five 

men the 


\ccording to a cable to the New York Tinics, 


} dissolved and a 
Munich aes ir 
was elected by Soldiers 


Council, 

an anarchist, named Sontheimer, has been set up as Pres- 
ident. He is advised by two Russian Bolsheviki. When 
the latest street fighting had ceased the mob turned to 
plundering. In the meantime revolutionary tribunals 


worked at full pressure trying by a summary procedure 
those who had opposed the new regime. “ Many journal- 
ists, in the grim phrase of the Berlin correspondent of 
the National Tidende, “ have been put out of action.” 
Food-ration cards have been taken away from the bour- 
geoisie, and the gas and electric supplies to bourgeois 
homes willbe cut off. The strike of the workingmen is 
to continue until the troops have secured absolute control 
for the Communist Government. The Red forces have 
erected a barricade around the city and are awaiting an 
attack from loyal troops said to be marching on the Bava- 
rian capital. Serious fighting is reported to have already 
taken place between Bavarian Communist and Govern- 
ment troops near Freising, where the former have con- 
structed trenches and are defending them with machine 
guns. Bamberg, too, which is the seat of the Bavarian 


Government of Premier Hoffmann, was the scene of a 


strong Communist uprising. 


Great Britain.—In his address to Parliament on April 
16, Premier Lloyd George began by reminding his hear- 
ers that “ the task with which the peace delegates are con- 
and that the 


fronted is gigantic,” 


The Premier’s . 
vastness of the interests at stake ab- 
Speech . : 

solutely forbade all hasty conclusion. 
The nearest approach to the Paris Conference was the 
Congress of Vienna, and that gathering, although its 
problems were comparatively insignificant, sat for eleven 
months. 
be apprehended from Russia, and the Premier admitted 


frankly that it was vain to talk of.a world at peace, as 


Possibly the most serious difficulties were to 
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- now probably be carried a step further. 








long. as the chaotic conditions now reigning in that 
country were maintained. Russia was “a country very 
easy to get into but very difficult to conquer.” Military 
intervention would therefore be “the greatest act of 
stupidity of which any Government could be guilty.” The 
policy of the Government would be to check the spread 
of Bolshevism, and thus lead to “the redemption of 
Russia by her own sons.” Referring to Lord Northcliffe, 
Mr. Lloyd George remarked that any attempt to disturb 
the harmonious relations now existing between the rep- 
resentatives at Paris, was “a black crime against the 
world.” Particularly 


The idea that America and Europe have been at hopeless 
variance at the Conference is untrue. No one could have treated 
with more sympathy the peculiar problems and the special sus- 
ceptibilities of Europe, with its long and bitter memories and 
national conflicts, than President Wilson. We have never dur- 
ing the whole of this Conference forgotten the sacrifices of the 
country in whose capital the conditions of peace are being de- 
termined. We have not forgotten that France has been rent and 
torn twice within living memory by the same savage brute. We 
have not forgotten that she is entitled to feel a sense of security 
against it, and on all questions before us, we have: come to con- 
clusions which were unanimous. 


Indemnities would be exacted, and in this point the Pre- 
mier reiterated his pre-election pledges. Other matters 
which now seemed to promise insoluble difficulties could, 
he thought, be satisfactorily dealt with by the League of 
Nations. 


Jugoslavia.—The fact that Cardinal Bourne, on his 
way home from Palestine, visited Jugoslavia gave a 
writer in the New Europe occasion to correct a general 
impression that the Croat Catholic 
clergy are opposed to a union with 
He declares : 


Catholic 
Patriotism : ; 
Serbia. 

All who know the Jugoslavs at first hand were, on the contrary, 
well aware that this clergy has always led the van of the move- 
ment for Jugoslav unity, and that the tradition of the great 
Bishop Strossmayer has never died out among them. Cardinal 
Bourne will have been able to convince himself, and in his turn 
to convince the Vatican, of the ardently patriotic feelings of such 
worthy prelates as Archbishop Bauer of Zagreb (Agram), Mer. 
Jeglic, the Prince-bishop of Ljubljana (Lalbach), Mgr. Karlin, 
the Slovene Bishop of Trieste, Mgr. Mahnic, Bishop of Krk 
(Veglia), and Mer. Caric, Bishop of Split (Spalato), and of the 
rank and file of the Slovene and Croat clergy, many of whom 
and persecution under the Austrian 


suffered imprisonment 


régime. 

Just before the war, the Holy See had concluded with 
Serbia a liberal and far-reaching concordat which will 
For the Catho- 
lics and Orthodox in the new Jugoslavia are about equal 
in number and the Serbs are inclined to maintain a State 
Church no longer, but to place both faiths on an equal 
footing. It is significant that the new Minister of Pub- 
lic Worship in the first Jugoslav Cabinet of Mr. Alau- 
povic is a Croat Catholic from Bosnia and incidentally 
a poet of considerable standing. 
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The Origin of the Papal States 


Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


OW that the Peace Conference is sitting, much 
is being said about the Papal States and though 
various attempts have been made to dispute the 

Pope’s claim to them, yet a great fact remains clearly 
written across the pages of history, the temporal sov- 
ereignty of the Popes. From the second half of the 
eighth century that power, after a period of what may 
be called latent incubation and development, gradually 
rose to its full splendor under Gregory VII in the elev- 
enth century, under Innocent III and Honorius IV in the 
thirteenth. Under these Pontiffs it attained its apogee. 
But long after the close of the Middle Ages, 
cessors of these masterful rulers remained sovereigns of 
Rome and its surrounding territory, until the day when 
almost fifty years ago they were criminally deprived of 
what had been their rightful possession for centuries. 
What is the origin of the temporal sovereignty of the 
Popes? At a time when questions of world-readjust- 
ment are being considered, and the rights of nations are 
being weighed in the balance, it is not amiss to examine 
the claims of the oldest dynasty in the world. Although 
that power nobly keeps aloof from the turmoil of politi- 


the suc- 


cal congresses now remaking the map of the world, and 
unselfishly mutes its protest against a great wrong, it is 
but fair, however, 
on the strictest titles of justice and right. 

The establishment of the temporal sovereignty of the 
Holy See, says the Abbé Gosselin (“ The Power of the 
Pope,” Vol. I., p. 177) was not one of those sudden and 
unforeseen revolutions which astonish the world by the 
rapidity of their progress. “ On the contrary,” he adds, 
a we can trace the steps by which the estab- 
Sichanenel of that sovereignty was from a remote period, 


show that its claims are founded 


almost insensibly prepared and conducted to its issue 
from a combination of circumstances, completely inde- 
pendent of the will of the Popes,” circumstances whose 
pressure the Popes could not resist, and whose conse- 
quences they could not counteract without jeopardizing 
the welfare, nay the life of Rome and Italy, and the vital 
and religion. 

In the evolution of this témporal sovereignty, 


interests of society 
three 
successive stages may be marked out. The first extends 
from Constantine’s edict of toleration (313) to the days 
of Pope Gregory the Great (590-604). Throughout this 
period owing to the munificence of the Emperors and 
the Faithful, the Popes possessed considerable estates in 
Kome and in Italy, known under the generic title of the 
‘Patrimonium Petri,” the Patrimony of Peter, endowed 
with certain privileges and exemptions, but in all things 
else subject to the authority of the civil law and the 
sovereign. To this stage succeeded a century and a half 
reaching to the days of Pope Stephen II (752) during 





which the Papacy was the protecting power of Rome and 
several of the Greek provinces of Italy, and was by force 
of circumstances obliged to exercise political functions 
which the civil government was either unwilling or un- 
able to fulfil. During these days the Popes were the de 
facto rulers of Rome and of parts of the Italian penin- 
sula. In the third period this de facto sovereignty be- 
came, by one of the most just and legitimate acts recorded 
in history, a de jure and legally constituted supreme civil 
authority. From the days of Stephen II in the middle 
of the eighth century the Popes were legally vested with 
that power, down to the days of Pius IX, when they 
were deprived of its outward functions and privileges, but 
certainly not of the legal and constitutional right to it 
with which they are inalienably endowed. 

During the first period the Popes, already emerging 
into the broad light of the Roman world as its benefac- 
tors and the champions of law and civilization, the 
guardians alike of the rights of the people and of the 
principle of authority, were rewarded by subject and 
with rich and extensive estates in the Eternal City 
The revenues which they 


prince 
and in other parts of Italy. 

derived from this patrimony 
sidered their own. They looked upon them as a sacred 
trust given for the needs of the Church, of the poor, of 
sent to the Councils of 


they by no means con- 


the legates and envoys they 
Christendom, of the schools, hospitals, monasteries and 
churches they were trying to rebuild on the ruins left 
by Vandal, Alan and Hun. 
tute them temporal and independent rulers. 
during this period in a position of honor and prestige, but 
yet loyal subjects of the Emperor. If at times, as in 
the case of Leo the Great, sovereignty’s acts and pre- 
rogatives were thrust upon them, in a national crisis dur- 
ing the invasion of Attila and his hordes, it was but a 
transient phase of their dramatic history. 

But after the accession of Gregory the 
came in the military, political, and civil life of Rome and 
the Peninsula. This change lifted the successors of Peter 
from the position of honor, already 
titles, and made them for a century and a half the real, 
at times the only protectors of the Roman people. It ex- 
tended their rule moreover to those parts of Italy where 
the moribund power of the Byzantine rulers and their 
officials, such as the I:xarch of Ravenna, 
able to shield their subjects. In Rome especially, by what 


The grant did not consti- 
They were 


Great, a change 


theirs by so many 


was no longer 


might be termed a species of unconscious self-determina- 
tion, the people quietly transferred to the Popes the politi- 
cal, civil and even military allegiance which they owed 
to Byzantium. The Popes then become, in spite of them- 
selves, the administrators of Rome. They rebuild its 
ramparts; they regulate its marts and trade; they supply 
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it with fresh water; provide for its better sanitary con- 
ditions and its police. Trained bands were formed, a civil 
militia or “Home Guard,” which at first obeyed chiefs 
commissioned by the Emperors or the Exarchs. But 
when the Roman people wearied of the rule of helpless 
and despotic imperial officials witnessed the attempt made 
by the Emperor Justinian II at the end of the seventh 
century to carry off Pope Sergius by force to Constan- 
tinople, and a similar attempt made against Pope John VI 
in 701, these military bands rose to defend the protectors 
of Rome and drove out the petty tyrants. 

By a natural consequence the Roman people looked 
upon themselves as in a peculiar manner the subjects of 
Peter, and upon the Prince of the Apostles, as the Prince 
and Lord of the Eternal City. Then for the first time in 
diplomatic correspondence, in charters and documents, 
do we find such terms as the “ Roman Republic,” the 
“ Sancta Respublica.” While it may be difficult to define 
the precise bearing of the terms, it is evident that the 
real sovereign of the State thus designated, is none other 
than St. Peter himself. Popes and princes alike agreed 
on this point. It is in the name of the Apostle that 
Gregory III writes to Luitprand, King of the Lombards, 
to demand the return of four strongholds wrested from 
him. When the King of Lombardy gave back Sutri to 
the Holy See, the “ Liber Pontificalis” informs us that 
he restored it to the Apostles Peter and Paul. When 
Pepin the Short later on makes the “ Donation” to the 
Holy See which brings the temporal power from the 
status. of a de facto government to the condition of one 
established de jure and by law, the Frankish monarch 
acknowledges that in freeing the Pope from the intoler- 
able tyranny of the Lombards he has fought only “ for St. 
Peter and the remission of his sins.” 

Rome realized that in the dangers which threatened it 
it must look to the Pope, that it had to rely far more on 
the protection of “ My Lord St. Peter,” and his suc- 
cessors than on that of the Exarch of Ravenna, or the 
latter’s liege lord, the impotent shadow-emperor on the 
TSosphorus. 

From the days of Constantine to those of Gregory the 
Great, the emperors had bestowed upon the Popes certain 
semi-political privileges such as the authority to free 
converted slaves; to act as arbiters in trials and to invoke 
for such purposes the aid of the secular arm; to super- 
vise weights and measures; to superintend prisons and 
to watch over the interests of wards and orphans; to en- 
joy even full legislative power in the Patrimony of Peter; 
to organize and use the military resources of Rome and 
the episcopal cities of Italy. Now the people of Rome, 
abandoned by Ravenna and Byzantium turn to the Popes 
for full protection. For all practical purposes the Popes 
are the masters and the rulers, and they are certainly the 
saviors of Rome. As temporal rulers, by the force of 
circumstances and by the will of the Roman people, 
whose splendid role in founding the temporal power of 
the Papacy cannot be ignored, the decisions of the suc- 
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cessors of Peter reach far beyond the frontiers of the 
Holy City and Italy. So that when the great Pope St. 
Zachary (743-750) ascends the throne he exercises un- 
disturbed all the attributes of sovereignty. So sure is he 
of his right that he does not even ask the imperial con- 
firmation. When Luitprand besieges Rome and threatens 
the Exarchate of Ravenna, and his successor Ratchis 
blockades Perugia, the Pontiff dispenses with useless 
negotiations with Constantinople, signs in his own name 
a truce with Luitprand, forces him to evacuate the Ex- 
archate, while at his demand Ratchis leaves Perugia un- 
harmed. For ten years Zachary reigns in the “ Duchy 
of Rome” and the Patrimony of St. Peter as absolute 
master and brings back to the Eternal City and the 
Roman people a peace and security which they had not 
enjoyed for years. 

So far, for the de facto temporal sovereignty of the 
Popes in Rome up to the middle of the eighth century. 
That their right to decide in matters of State was recog- 
nized outside of Rome and Italy is evident from the fact 
that the Frankish Bishops, lords and people had asked 
Zachary to settle a disputed claim of succession to the 
throne of the Merovingian kings. By the decision of the 
Pope the incapable Childeric III had been thrust aside 
and the masterful Pepin set up in his stead. Pepin had 
already exercised the prerogative of royalty. Zachary 
found no difficulty in pronouncing that since Pepin was 
the only man fit to rule, he should become the de jure 
and rightful sovereign. 

Under Pope Zachary the temporal power of the Pon- 
tiffs seems almost to have reached its final stage. Under 
his successor, Stephen II (752-757) it crystallized into 
definite shape. Aistulf was now King of the Lombards. 
Restless, daring and unscrupulous like most of his tribe, 
he had defeated the last Exarch of Ravenna, driven him 
to Naples and advanced to the gates of Rome. Stephen, 
remembering that the Emperor at Constantinople was 
still his nominal liege-lord sent letter after letter to Con- 
stantine V begging him to come to his help. The 
monarch was too busy at “ image-breaking,” and gave 
no answer. His refusal was virtually an abdication. 
Stephen was in duty bound to seek protection from 
sturdier hands and a kinglier soul. He turned to the 
Frankish prince whom Zachary had thought worthy to 
bear the weight of mogarchy when the last of the 
Merovingians was judged unfit for the task. Pepin the 
Short, the father of the Great Charles, though not a 
faultless character was one of the great men of the 
Middle Ages. Fearless, of wide vision, statesman, sol- 
dier, lawgiver, with all the sturdy faith of the men of his 
house like St. Arnulf and Charlemagne, he was not un- 
worthy to become the co-founder of the de jure sover- 
eignty of the Holy See. 

Stephen in an interview with Aistulf at Pavia had 
begged the Lombard prince to desist from his attack and 
warned him that should he persist he would ask help 
from the Frankish monarch. Aistulf gave no heed to 














the remonstrance. The Pontiff then took the momentous 
step which changed all future history. He met Pepin 
near Paris and begged him to come to the help of Rome 
now abandoned by its rulers. Pepin tried at first, by a 
peaceful embassy to induce Aistulf to return to Lom- 
bardy and leave Rome unharmed. Aistulf was not the 
man to yield under such circumstances. So in the na- 
tional assembly of Quiersy (April 754) the Franks de- 
clared that they would not fight against the Lombards to 
win back the Italian provinces for the helpless Emperor 
of Byzantium, whose claim had been forfeited by his 
impotence and cowardice, but that they would gladly 
vindicate with their swords the rights of the Church, of 
St. Peter and the Holy See. 

Pepin crossed the Alps with his army a first time in 
754. When Aistulf proved untrue to the promises he 
made to restore to the Roman Church, the Exarchate and 
the Pentapolis, when he was defeated in this expedition ; 
Pepin returned the following year. Completely beaten, 
and finally beleaguered in Pavia, the Lombard cried for 
mercy. This time he had to make good the solemn 
pledges which hitherto he had violated. And though 
Constantine Copronymus now willing to use the vic- 
tories of the Franks for his own profit, asked Pepin to 
restore to Byzantium the territories won from the Lom- 
bards, Pepin gave a curt refusal. The Emperor had 
spoken too late. He was not to be presented with what 
he had not had the heart to defend. “The Franks,” said 
Pepin, “ had not shed their blood for the Greeks, but for 
St. Peter and the salvation of their souls.” Pepin kept 
his word. By the “ Donation” which bears his name, 
but whose text is now unfortunately lost, he transferred 
to the Roman Pontiff the representative of St. Peter, 
nearly all the territory his arms had won from the Lom- 
bards, the Exarchate of Ravenna and the cities of the 
Pentapolis, in other words the territory situated between 
the Apennines and the sea, from the Po to Ancona. 

Henceforth a new State existed in the international 
law of Europe. It was not without reason that Pepin 
called his “ Donation” a restitution. For the revolution, 
it was such in the best sense, which substituted the Pope 
to the helpless Exarchs and the more helpless Emperors, 
affected rather theoretic forms than the substance of 
things. For a century and a half the Popes had been the 
real rulers of Rome. On several occasions, they had 
saved it from ruin. The people of Rome looked to them 
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as their real head. They wanted them as their sover- 
eigns. The Emperors of Constantinople had practically 
abdicated and renounced their imperial prerogatives. The 
Popes had to act. They did not unjustly grasp at power ; 
that power was thrust into their hands. ‘ Their noblest 
title,” says Gibbon, little suspected of partiality to them, 
“is the free choice of a people whom they redeemed 
from slavery.” Joseph de Maistre, who understood the 4 
Popes and their history better perhaps than any man in 
the nineteenth century writes that in Europe no sovereign 
power exists with better-founded titles than that of the 
Vicars of Christ. Montesquieu in the “ Esprit des Lois” 
(LXXX, 5) looking at that power and the benefits it con- 
ferred upon Europe, and fearing that some day it might 
be impaired, declares, in spite of his eighteenth-century 
“liberalism,” that it should remain inviolable and per- 
manent for all time. John von Miiller affirms that if the 
question of the Pope’s sovereignty is to be decided by 
natural justice, then is he the rightful sovereign of Rome, 
for without him Rome would not exist. Menzel in his 
“ History of the German People ” asserts that: “ No Eu- 
ropean prince or people can advance claims to the posses- 
sion of territory stronger than those of Rome.” Finally 
in speaking of the “ Donation ’”’ of Charlemagne, the son 
of Pepin, the act which extended the “ restitutions ” 
made by the friend of Stephen, Ernest Lavisse (“Vue 
Générale sur l’Histoire de Europe,” p. 210-212) says 
that since the day when Charlemagne laid upon the tomb 
of the Apostle Peter the charter of his ‘“ Donation,” 
which enlarged and confirmed Pepin’s act, eleven cen- 
turies have gone by. But what, he adds, are eleven cen- 
turies when compared with the immutability, the im- 
mortality and perpetuity of the Church? Italy has be- 
come a world-power. Yet, remarks the French historian, 
Italy, unlike the other nations of Europe is not altogether 
at home on her own soil. Between the Alps and the 
northern extremities of Sicily the soil is not entirely 
hers. In its very center, there is a palace surrounded by 
a garden: it is Peter’s Patrimony, Peter’s domain: no 
King of Italy enters there. Peter is a prisoner in his own 
home. But he nobly protests against his bondage. The 
protest of that “immortal old man” adds Lavisse, 
sounds like a funeral knell over Rome. “ That protest 
disturbs and angers ministers and kings. What is the 
use of their being in Rome, if in spite of it all, there is 
still a Roman question? ” 


Awaiting the Germans 


J. C. WALsH 
Staff Correspondent of America at the Peace Conference 


installation, went out to see the waterfall which 
is the source of the power. To the comment 
natural in the presence of such scenery, the engineer re- 
plied: “ Yes, the water is so badly broken up going over 


A PARTY of visitors, after inspecting an electrical 





the fall that for two miles one can do nothing with it. 
Whether the engineer ever experienced the difficulty he 
suggested or not, he fairly accurately described the situa- 
tion in Europe five months after the armistice was signe 
and before the peace treaty has been presented to the Ger- 
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mans for signature. Europe is completely out of hand, 
and nobody is prepared to say what will happen next. 
The general comment is that nothing has been done. 
This expression I take to be inexact. Pretty much every- 
thing that Great Britain wanted done in odd corners o7 
the world has been assented to. The Pacific has been 
cleared of Germans, with Australia and New Zealand as 
* beneficiaries. Britain is to have her way about South- 
west Africa; thus a thorn that has been an annoyance for 
forty years has been removed. Britain is to have her 
way in Palestine and Mesopotamia, too, thus, a a Paris 
paper with a taste for military metaphor puts it, securing 
possession of the glacis before Egypt and the glacts be- 
fore India. The independent Kingdom of Arabia is to be 
a British protectorate. Indeed, one Paris paper expressed 
regret the other day that the Conference had admit- 
ted to its deliberations the picturesque and eloquent Emir 
from that country, on the ground that he is dependent 
upon his monthly check from his British protectors. In 
Kast and West Africa there are some areas where con- 
currence in British wishes still lacks definition, but there is 
no apprehension that it will be withheld. The other main 
phase of British purpose has been met by the aboiition of 
the German navy and the reduction to nullity of Gerinan 
maritime prestige. From the British viewpoint, there- 
fore, it cannot be said that nothing has been done. 
France has not fared quite so well. Alsace and Lor- 
raine are considered to have been restored, the only oppo- 
sition heard being an occasional insistence on the part of 
Germany that the Provinces be allowed to say whether 
The opinion in Paris is 
France 
It is not 


4 


are some parts t¢ 


they want to be restored or not. 
that they do, but the referendum idea is scouted. 
has also been conceded a protectorate in Syria. 
as extensive as is desired, for there 
which Britain presses a claim fortified by possession. 
Italy has arranged about her northern frontier, ai 
There is an area still open to dis- 
Italy’s claims to the Dalmatian 


but, 


least with her allies. 
pute with the Germans. 
side 
whether she eventually gets what she wants there or 
she has formally declared her intention of finding em- 
ployment for the energies of her people in the effort to 
guide and direct the future of the Balkan area. Belgium 
The United States has 


of the Adriatic have not yet been conceded, 
not, 


has had to wait. So has Greece. 
not asked for anything, unless it be the withdrawal of 
Mexico from the present contemplation of the League 
of Nations. 

Under the order of unfinished business the story reads 
Three months ago Great Britain was 
There is 


rather differently. 
clamoring for money and the Kaiser’s head. 
still a demand for money, and Mr. Lloyd George is point- 
edly reminded that what the Germans do not pay, the 
British taxpayer must, and that he had better not come 
home to angry taxpayers if he is concerned for his future. 
Not much is heard about the Kaiser’s head. There’ is 
more anxiety about a renewal of trade, so that work may 
be found for the million and more men who are waiting 
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It is not the *‘ unfinished busi- 
“new 


for the factories to open. 
ness” so much that is bothering England as the 
business.” 

With France the position is not at all so satisfactory. 
There has been a great deal of damage done in France, 
and the nation stands under obligation to make it up to 
the individual losers. But who is going to make it up to 
the nation? That is what France wants to know, and she 
has not been able to get a satisfactory answer from her 
friends. If, one of these days, it comes out that there is 
little or no money to come from Germany, there is the 
prospect of a good-sized row in France. There are signs 
already that the Government, which has to explain why 
France gets a great deal less money than is needed, will 
have thereafter a very brief and very strenuous exist- 
ence. All the actions of M. Clemenceau only convince 
the French press that he is making a hard fight, but that, 
with Britain and America against him, he is sure to lose. 
He does not venture on speeches in Parliament. The 
speeches that are made there evidence fast-increasing im- 
patience. Outside, the Syndicalists openly enjoin patience 
and preparation against the day, which they are confident 
will soon dawn, when it will be possible for them to iake 
the affairs of the country into their own hands. 

Secondly, the spokesmen of the French military school 
are extremely nervous. They are clear that for the future 
as for the past Germany is the enemy and that * the 
blond beast ’’ must be caged. Some want the Rhine for 
Others would be content with an emascvlat- 
Others would be satisfied with seeing 


boundary. 
ed Khine State. 
the military, as distinguished from the political bound- 
ary, well established east of the Rhine. Others want an 
economic boundary well to the eastward of the Saar coal 
fields. Others want Germany’s air production contrelled 
and kept down to the point of assumed harmlessness. Ai- 
most all require that fusion between Germany and .\us- 
tria shall be prevented. And all insist upon the Eastern 
cordon which runs through Poland, Bohemia and Ru- 
mania. French writers are not without some conscious- 
ness that all this may be unpalatable to Germany, and 
some, not many, will even concede that there may he 
practical difficulties in the way of keeping this somewhat 
repressive machinery in perfect working order. Much 
light has been let in upon this subject since Hungary was 
delivered over to the Bolsheviki. No matter: France, if 
her leaders speak for her, wants not only the money 
which seems to be fading out of sight with the snow on 
the Vosges, but also a military security, which might, :f 
she ever got into an aggressive mood in years to come, 
make the situation of her enemy anything but secure. At 
this moment France is in miserable doubt lest she be ac- 
corded neither money nor security in anything like tlie 
measure she deems essential for her needs. 

Things had reached this position when the Counci! of 
Ten suddenly shrank to the Council of Four. I ti:ink 
there is a simple and satisfactory explanation. With ten 
present, matters were being discussed which touched 








French interests to the quick, and items appeared in the 
Paris papers which were altogether too close to accuracy. 
Frank speech was impossible in such conditions. So the 
tongues were reduced to only four and the ears to four 
pairs. Still more amazing; for a fortnight the Paris press 
has been getting its news of the Conference, always a 
day late, from the Paris editions of the English and 
American papers and from the still better informed Lon- 
don papers. No doubt somebody thinks this discipline 
somehow necessary, but anybody who thinks it makes for 
perfect unity amongst the Allies is sadly mistaken. 

‘This is the moment the British press chooses to take 
on a didactic tone towards France, which London papeis 
appear to think is in need of patient but firm lecturing for 
The lecture is all in good part, and the 
motives are high. The enemy is no longer “the Hun’ 
but the Bolsheviki. To combat the Bolsheviki the Ger- 
man, not “the Hun,’ must be brought into service, and 
so must be humored with food, with lighter bills for dam- 
ages, with. Dantzig, upon which the Poles had been en- 
couraged to count, with immediate entry into the League 
of Nations. France really must not “act rough.” French 
“ reactionaries ” would only encounter the invincible op- 
position of Britain and America, and French “ patriots ~ 
must see that their duty is to adopt the British view. The 
French reaction is characteristic. Le Temps mildly ol- 
jects to this arbitrary division and 
patriots with the roles severally assigned, and asks for 
proof that a change has come over Germany, just at the 


her own profit. 


into reactionaries 


moment such a change was needed by British commerce. 
Still, in an earlier article Le Temps had itself sug- 
gested, in the most diplomatic language, that perhaps 
Germany could be brought to a state of mind in which she 
could be trusted to make and keep engagements, a pretty 
strong hint, when read with the context, that perhaps 
France had better reach an understanding with Germany 
on her own account rather than await the effect of dea!- 
ings by her Allies, which would leave her permanently 
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disadvantaged. On the other hand, speeches in the 
Chamber of Deputies made during several exciting ses- 
sions, left the impression that if England was so des- 
perately anxious to reopen business relations with Rus- 
sia, and only the Bolsheviki were in the way, then wht- 
ever means were taken to get the Bolsheviki out of the 
way, the dispatch of French soldiers to Russia or to Hun- 
gary was not one of them. The Government and the 
Socialists, who grew more vehement with each day of 
the debate, were at one about that: M. Clemenceau did 
not speak. Place was made for him, but he thought be‘- 
ter of it, thus revealing how ticklish his position is in 
the Council of Four. 

In a few days the decisions of the Four will be ar- 
nounced. All that any one can say now is that M. Ciem- 
enceau and Signor Orlando, while holding out for the 
last concession they can get, realize that France and 
Italy are so desperately involved financially and eco- 
nomically that at the last they will accept Mr. Lloyd 
George’s maximum of benevolence but letting him have, 
in essentials, his way; and that, on the strength of as- 
sumptions confidently advanced in London and put for- 
ward here with evident irritation, American backing is 
expected to be behind the Lloyd Georgian definitions 
when they are finally evolved. The Americans over here 
are not saying anything. They are hoping, and no doubt 
President Wilson is working for the best solutions that 
can be obtained, with a view both to the continued friend- 
liness of the Entente Allies and the future peace of [u- 
rope and the world. Meantime the German economic 
delegation is at Spa, and quarters are being fitted up for 
the reception of the plenipotentiaries of the German re- 
public in the palace at Versailles, where the German em- 
pire came into being. Paris would like them to appear in 
a humble spirit, would wish their people to remain for a 
long time under the impress of humiliation, but somehow 
nobody seems to believe that they are in that mood at all, 
but quite the contrary. Soon we shall know. 


Are the English Germans? 


Austin O’MAttey, M.D. 


HE newspapers are telling us that we are to grant 
freedom to the brown men of the Philippines, as 
we have freed Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia, but nothing is to be done for Ireland because she is 
an integral part of the British Empire, or pocketbook, or 
something of that kind; that her people are the same 
racially as the English, and should, therefore, be a part 
of.the English nation. 
The Irish are essentially different from the English in 
race, and they will never make one people. Those 


among the Irish who have always been the ruled,- 


subjected folk are made up of non-Aryan Ligurians 
from the Mediterranean Basin, or the small, dark, brown- 
eyed, long-headed Irish; Middle European Alpine men, 


who are larger, dark, blue-eyed, round-headed people ; 
and a few Gaelic Celts. The rulers of Ireland for the 
past eighteen-hundred years have been Gaelic Celts, 
large, reddish, long-skulled, blue-eyed men. There is a 
slight element of Cymbric Celts, and a very few Teutonic 
Danes, Norse, Cambro-Normans, and English. The 
Irish that signify anything are Gaelic Celts. 

The English have these unimportant Ligurians and 
Alpine men in relatively smaller numbers, but the rulers 
of England and most of the common people have always 
been Germans since the abandoned Britain. 
There were a few Gaelic Celts for a time in North Wales, 
but these were driven out. The Celts that prevailed in 


England for a time were Brythonic or Cymbric Celts, 
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tribes from Gallia Belgica. On these came the Saxons 
in swarms, the Frisians, Angles, Jutes, Norse, Danes, 
and Normans, who were all Teutons, and who either ex- 
terminated the Britons, or drove them into Wales and 
Brittany. The English ever since this occupation have 
much more Teutonic blood than the Bavarians and Aus- 
trians, who are Bavarians, and the Wurtemburgers. 
These are Alpine men who were subjected by the Teu- 
tons. That Germanic blood is at the bottom of the 
enmity between the Teutonic Englishman and the Gaelic 
Irishman; religious differences are a modern accident. 

The Teutons who invaded England at the end of the 
fifth century were made up of Saxons, Angles, Jutes, and 
Frisians, but they called themselves Angles; the Britons 
called them collectively Saxons. These invaders at the 
end of the fifth century held the Southern and Eastern 
coasts of England from Dorsetshire to the Humber; the 
Angles were in what is now Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lin- 
coln, and gradually conquered Central England to near 
the Severn, and northward into the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. They drove out the British or exterminated 
them, and founded the kingdoms of Northumbria, East 
Anglia, and Mercia, and got into the Scotch Lowlands. 
The Saxons went into Central and Western England, into 
the present counties of York, Northumberland, and Dur- 
ham, and into the eastern Lowlands of Scotland. Corn- 
wall and Devon were independent British kingdoms. The 
localization of the Frisians in England is not certain, but 
the present day Frisian dialect is the nearest of all miod- 
ern languages to the English speech. The Frisians came 
from between the Scheldt and the Weser, the Islands of 
Fér, Sylt, and Helgoland, and Frisia Minor in Western 
Denmark. The Angles were above the Saxons in Hol- 
stein, and the Jutes above these in Jutland. Tacitus 
places the Angli also on the lower Elbe. The Saxons 
extended down through Central Germany to what is now 
Bohemia. 

The Roman occupation of Britain did not modify the 
natives as that occupation changed the people of Italy, 
Gaul and Iberia. The Romans abandoned Britain, and 
immediately the Irish and the Irish colonists in what is 
now the Highlands of Scotland, began to raid the de- 
serted country. About 449 Vortigern, the Briton, in- 
vited the Teutons in to help his people repel the pagan 
Irish, as MacMurrough invited the Teutonic Cambro- 
Normans into Ireland, and neither England nor Ireland 
has ever since been able to get rid of the Rotheln in- 
oculation. After forty years of struggle the Teutons 
established their kingdom of Kent, the one district which 
has kept its British name to the present day. St. Pat- 
rick’s work stopped the Irish raids, and the Saxons were 
left to their own will. 

On the Continent when the Teutonic hordes invaded 
a nation they had been partly Romanized ; and, as Arians, 
they had been partly Christianized before they left Ger- 
many ; but the Teutons that went to Britain were heathen 
barbarians, and had never been touched by the civiliza- 


tion of Rome. On the Continent the Teutonic invaders, 
as the Goths, Lombards, Franks, and Burgundians, lost 
their own speech in Latin and were absorbed, as the 
Irish absorbed the Cambro-Normans; in Britain they 
kept their own speech and were not assimilated. The 
Teuton on the Continent did not destroy to any great 
extent the inhabitants of the invaded nations; in Britain 
they exterminated the natives or drove them into Wales 
and Brittany. One reason for this difference, apart 
from the savagery of the invaders of Britain, was that 
the Britons resisted much more violently than the Con- 
tinental nations. The strangers in England destroyed 
the Christianity they found, and they replaced the civili- 
zation they met with their own laws, customs, and the 
paganism of Scandinavia. 

The Britons who were not enslaved were killed. When 
the Saxons stormed Anderid, now Pavensey, in 477, they 
killed every person in the city [“ Chron. Sax,” 14, 15]. 
The Jutes Whitgar and Stuffa, in 534, killed every 
Briton on the whole Isle of Wight [“ Chron. Sax,” 15- 
19]. When A&thelfrith took Deva he destroyed every 
human being in the place. Ida the Angle, who got the 
title of king in 547, cleared all the Bernician Britons 
from the coast. In 586 Creoda the Angle cleared the 
coast of Britons below the Humber, and in his time the 
Britons were driven out of the whole southern half of 
the Island. Gildas says the entire country was burnt 
and devastated. Like the Irish clans, the British did not 
unite against the enemy: even when the Saxon invasion 
was most dangerous a single army of Britons 12,000 
strong was over on the Continent wasting their strength 
against the Visigoths. Finally the Britons were driven 
into the mountains of Wales, and large colonies fled to 
Gaul and founded Bretagne. About the year 600 the 
Teutons began to spare the lives of the inhabitants and 
make slaves of them because so few were left, The 
ancient Low Dutch Teuton displaced the Briton and 
destroyed him, as the modern English Teuton displaced 
and destroyed the Irish, the American Indian, the Ac- 
cadian, or any race that opposed them seriously. 

As English replaced the Gaelic in Ireland, the speech 
brought in by the Teutons replaced the Brythonic. The 
English language as we have it is not a modernization of 
the old British speech, as Italian and Spanish are out- 
growths of Latin; it is a mere modernization of Low- 
Dutch as used by the tribes from the border lands of 
Germany and Scandinavia, between the mouths of the 
Elbe and the Weser. English remained a Low-Dutch 
dialect even in its syntax and word sequences until long 
after the Norman invasion. The escape of English from 
the involved sequences of the German is an effect of a 
Latin influence acting upon the Teutonic Normans and 
through them on the English Low-Dutch speech. As the 


’ English historians Freeman and Gardiner said, “ The 


English people, then, are as strictly Teutonic as the 
High-Germans are Teutonic, or as the Britons them- 
selves were Celtic.” They are as German as the first 

















American colonies of New England were English, or as 
the Scotch Highland people were Irish. The English 
are as much a part of the German race as the Branden- 
burgers are, and they have always acted like Germans 
from the day of Hengist and Horsa to yesterday. 

When the Gaelic Celts entered Ireland is not known, 
but they were not established there firmly until the end 
of the first century of the Christian era. Gaul in Cesar’s 
time was composed of three nations, which differed he 
said, in customs and language: the Gauls proper, who 
called themselves Celts, between the Garonne and the 
Seine and Marne; the Aquitani, from the Pyrenees up to 
the Garonne; and the Cymric Belgae, from the Seine to 
the Rhine. There were several Teutonic infiltrations in 
the Cymric Belgae, especially in the Suones and the 
Damnonian tribes. The Veneti, who had a colony in 
Gallia Celtica, seem to be Wendic, Slavic, in part. Lin- 
gard and others think that there is considerable proba- 
bility in the opinion that the Cymric Celts were Gothic 
in remote origin. They came from the same Baltic 
region as the original Goths; there is, however, a Celtic 
tradition of a migration of some Celts into this Cymric 
Chersonesus and a subsequent movement toward the 
West. 

The Celts of Gaul called themselves also Gail, singular 
Gall. Gaill is a monosyllable, and the early Irish poets 
inserted dh, an aspirated d, which itself is silent in pro- 
nunciation, but it divides Gail into the dissyllabic Gaid- 
hill, as better suited to the Irish rhythms. Gaidhill later 
became Gaedhill. From the genitive case of the old ad- 
jective Gaidhilic, finally appeared the adjective Gaed- 
hailge, pronounced gay-tl-geh. A Gael, then, is a Gaul, 
Gaelic is Gallic. From the rhymster’s inserted dh comes 
the name Gaedhal, given by the genealogists to the 
mythical progenitor of the Irish clan groups. He mar- 
ried the equally mythical Scota, who was invented to ex- 
plain the name Scot, as the Irish were called Scots until 
well on in the Middle Ages. Scot means Scythian— 
Greek Skuthai, Irish Sciut, Low-Dutch Scutten, Early- 
English Scyttan, As late as Camden’s time the border 
English called the Scots Skittes. The root of the word 
is the Celtic Sciot, an arrow. The Teutonic word Scutten 
means a Scythian and also an archer. All this is in 
keeping with the tradition which brings the Celts from 
Scythia. 

The Britons, then, were Cymric Celts before the Teu- 
tonic invasion, the Irish were the very different Gaelic 
Celts; the Irish remained unchanged, the Britons were 
replaced by the Teutons. The Celts and the Teutons have 
been hereditary enemies since long before the time of 
Christ, and there lies the foundation, as we said, of the 
disagreement between the Irish and the English; they 
are different and antagonistic races. The Celt is an 
artist, the German and the Germanic Englishman are 
tradesmen. All the art of Greece, Italy, and France has 
been Celtic. England and Germany together have never 
produced a sculptor; Germany has had two painters, 
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Diirer and Holbein, England has had none; German 
music is not Teutonic, England has no music because she 
is Teutonic. In literature Germany has had one second- 
rate poet, Goethe, and a negligible literature; England 
has had no art except literature, but her literature con- 
sists of the single man Shakspeare and many absurd 
claims. To English-speaking people Shakspeare appears 
to be the greatest poet of the world, but he is not. He is 
the greatest poet of the material part of humanity. Dante 
is the greatest poet of the soul the world has known, and 
therefore L’Altissimo Poeta. In art, then, if we set aside 
the single man Shakspeare, a sport as the biologists say, 
the English are decidedly Teutonic. Again, the Celt is 
witty, the Teuton is not, and when an Englishman is 
witty he has Irish blood commonly. The Celt oppresses 
no one, the German and the Teutonic English oppress 
everyone who will stand oppression. The Celt is a Cath- 
olic, the Teuton is a Protestant. Protestantism is as 
German as schrecklichkeit. 


The Orgy of Radical Socialism 


Esper Cote Byam 


with his passions, now triumphing for a time, 

now falling victim to his own evil imaginings. 
The student of history, delving in the musty records 
of the past, finds trace of budding civilizations that 
bloomed and flourished in proud achievement and then, 
all too soon, were withered by a blast of barbarism 
whose unreasoning fury destroyed all the accumulated 
labors of centuries and left but a few miserable rem- 
nants to perpetuate the race and serve as a forlorn hope 
to preserve a part of the knowledge of the past to future 
generations. Slowly, from the abyss of misery, new 
generations painfully work their way to the light, guided 
along difficult paths by the flickering torches of a few 
self-sacrificing leaders whose efforts more often meet 
with canting cavil than a just reward. To those of 
tireless industry and thrift there comes at last a material 
recompense that arouses the bitter hatred of men who 
labor only under the lash of necessity and who save only 
that they may waste. To these last every pleasing work 
of art or comforting utility becomes but a hated reminder 
of their own base indolence. Hating honest toil, yet rest- 
less, resentful of the thrift of others, and ever ready to 
waste their goods, these evil elements multiply like some 
poison fungus in their obscurity until at last some un- 
scrupulous leader of greater wit than conscience scatters 
the infection broadcast and all the world goes mad to 
murder and destroy. In a frenzy of delirium the brutal 
mob butchers and burns until the survivors are on a drab 
equality of poverty and ignorance. From the heights 
man has descended again into the abyss to begin again 
his painful toiling toward the light. 
So rose and fell Babylonia and Egypt, Greece and 


S INCE the dawn of history man has ever struggled 
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mighty Rome. So has our civilization risen today. Is 
it to fall as terribly, as bloodily, as completely as theirs? 
The Babylonian and the Egyptian were not less confi- 
dent of the permanency of their institutions than are we, 
vet the one became but an expanse of swamp and desert, 
while the other lives only in tombs and crumbling monu- 
ments. 

The sun of Roman grandeur rose to a resplendent noon 
to illuminate a people whose very name has become a 
synonym for law and discipline, for culture and civiliza- 
tion, for wealth and prosperity. Yet their law and dis- 
cipline excited only hate, their wealth and prosperity 
only spite, and their culture and civilization only resent- 
ment. Industry and thrift beget wealth which must 
have law and discipline to protect it. Wealth is made 
up of property, lands, houses, works of art, objects of 
utility and comfort. Together they help to form civiliza- 
tion and the continued existence of the whole depends 
upon ordered society. To the primitive-minded man 
ordered society is irksome restraint, and law is an op- 
pression. His primal instinct ever urges him to return 
to the tribal habits of his forbears whose only labor 
was the hunt and whose only law was the club. To such 
a one the homes of the well-to-do, the arts, the comforts 
and the conveniences of civilization are useful but as a 
pyre upon which their Too 
indolent to produce the one, too savage-minded to appre- 
ciate the other, the proletarian rises in a blind fury of 


to immolate possessors. 


murderous hate and reduces all to the elements. 

We still have in our midst men of the stone age. 
have no tastes for civilization or its comforts or its con- 
veniences. Content to live without these evidences of 
intelligence, they are viciously determined that no one else 
Their individual acts of protest are 


They 


shall enjoy them. 
known as murder and arson and crimes unnamable, and 


the perpetrators are occasionally incarcerated or even 
executed. 
and destrovings and other crimes become revolutionary, 


Collectively under clever leaders their killings 


and scholarly rhetoricians spin cryptic phrases in their 
praise. 

\s the Roman world was reduced to barbarism by the 
barbarians, so now the modern world is threatened with 
reduction to Bolshevism by the Bolsheviki. Whatever 
the word Bolshevism may have meant originally it has 
come to mean fiendish treatment of women, the savage 
murder and mutilation of men and the wanton destruc- 
tion of the accumulated labors of generations. The Bol- 
shevik is a Socialist, not the armchair theorist dream- 
ing fantastic fancies. The Bolshevik is the real Socialist, 
It has been said that if you 
With even 


the Socialist of practice. 
scratch a Russian you will find a Tartar. 
greater justice it may be said that if. you scratch a So- 
cialist you will find a Bolshevik, What must be 
scratched to discover the Socialist cannot at present be 
stated here. 

This effervescing venom we have ever with us fester- 
ing in social put escence wherever group the stone-age 
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proletarians. That they are the victims of any condition of 
oppression other than that of their own making is belied 
by the fact that if removed from their sordid environ- 
ment they seldom fail to return to it like a dog to 
his vomit. To &he man raised to wear sandals, shoes 
are a torture; to the proletarian civilization is a crime. 
His real home is in the desert wild, the mountain fast- 
ness, the forest covert, and there, separated widely from 
his fellow-men, he lives a life of indolent independence, 
free to hunt the meat his woman cooks for him. 
Whether his skin be black, or brown, or white, his tastes 
are similar, and when transplanted to civilized surround- 
ings he seeks his savage squalor and simplicity in the 
cave dwellings of the city slum. Restless as all savages 
are restless, ever seeking change and an escape from 
toil, he but waits the opportunity to slay his host and 
destroy his house. So found the Kings of Sumer and 
Akkad to their sorrow. Egypt experienced a repetition 
of the same attacks. Rome struggled to survive but was 
broken into fragments. In all of this the cry of “ free- 
dom” has been but a password to destruction and the 
“right to revolution” the cult that scattereth. Greece, 
carrying “ democracy” and “ self-determination ” to an 
extreme, carved a warning epitaph upon her tombstone 
in the graveyard of the nations. Disunion, secession, call 
it what you will, it is in reality but the impulse of primal 
man yearning to cast off the bonds of civilized restraints 
and to return to the petty tribal independence, and indo- 
lence, and squalor of his stone-age ancestors. 

Rome forced her peace upon a multitude of warring 
tribes to which the ancient world had been reduced by 
centuries of Bolshevism. Confident in her strength, she 
at last admitted them all into her citizenship and gave 
them all the liberties which were later to serve as the 
very weapons to destroy her. With all the world at 
peace Rome admitted to her cities the countless repre- 
half civilized, half savage and 
Savages and barbarians of every 


sentatives from tribes 
wholly unassimilable. 
hue and from every clime trod her pavements and gazed 
with unappreciative eyes on beautiful works of art in 
marble and in bronze, and saw in the buildings that lined 
the streets but objects of hatred to be looted and de- 
stroyed. Lacking leaders they were harmless, but with 
the coming of Genseric, of Alaric and of Attila, of Goth, 
of Vandal, and of Hun, the seething savagery of the 
Roman underworld swarmed out to kill and destroy and 
leave only naked ruins for future generations to won- 
der at. 

Bolshevism, barbarism, Socialism, all are synonymous 
terms in practice, and they all spell the extinction of civ- 
ilization and the extermination of a large part of the 
human race. The only ones to gain by these holocausts 
are the savage leaders, who live by grafting upon their 
simple-minded followers, who find eventually that they 
have but exchanged one master of sympathetic intelli- 
gence for another of cruel greed. 

France fell a victim to Bolshevism and recovered only 





































in the ratio that Bolshevism was destroyed... For. 100 
years Bolshevism has been struggling to, prevail in Mex- 
ico and only succeeded in closing its grip upon that coun- 
try’s throat when the United States assisted by holding 
the victim’s hands behind her back. Russia has gone 
down before the flood of Bolshevism and the murder 
of her educated people is the price she is paying for her 
lack of vigilance and self-protection, Along with potson 
gas and liquid fire, Germany selected Bolshevism as a 
means to destroy her neighbors, and now the terror ha. 
returned upon her and she is fighting for her life againsi 
the greatest peril ever known to the human race. 

The Bolshevik is difficult to understand for the same 
reason that it is difficult to understand the man who cuts 
off his nose to spite his face or that kills a goose that 
lays golden eggs. They cry out against alleged abuses, 
they demand an equal distribution of property, they claim 
that the poor are robbed by the rich. Yet when in 
power they are a thousand times more abusive; they 
make industry impassible; they destroy property and 
make its possession a crime; and as for robbing the poor, 
they rob them even of their last morsel of food and then 
shoot them when they cry of hunger. The world is re- 
duced to chaos, for no one cares to sow where others 
will reap and no one can find employment where em- 
ployers are outlawed. 

For the man who wants nothing that he may avoid 
labor we entertain only silent contempt, but for the man 
who wants nothing and insists that therefore no one else 
shall be allowed to have anything and who, moreover, 
uses force and violence to deprive us of what we have, 
there can be but one effective measure of protection and 
that is the same measure applied to venomous reptiles, 
wolves and other enemies of man. 

Religion is the foundation of all human society and 
the right to own property is the binding force that holds 
the various parts of the structure together and supplies 
that material incentive to labor, without which man can- 
not survive as a civilized being, for without it he cannot 
educate his children nor support his clergy. Deprived 
of property man must return to the scant shelter of a 
primitive tribesman. 

The Bolshevik seeks to abolish property rights and as 
the shortest road to this end he seeks to destroy all prop- 
erty. As the Church is opposed to this he seeks to destroy 
religion and the churches. Question the average So- 
cialist closely and you will find that he is opposed ‘to all 
religion. One such has taken the trouble to notify me 
that the Socialists are going to turn the churches into 
dance halls and that they are going to kill some 90,000,- 
ooo Americans which he assumes are opposed to So- 


cialism. The Socialists are determined to rule and to do 


so are as equally determined that they will butcher the 
greater part of the human race that is opposed to them. 
They are resolved on this because they know that it will 
be impossible to convert any but the criminal element to 
their murderous creed. 
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..Russian Bolshevism is Socialism, Mexican Socialism 
is Bolshevism, and the whole vile business is aptly ex- 
pressed in the official announcement of the Governor of 
Yucatan, General Alvarado, who said: “ Religion is ig- 
norance, and as the revolution triumphs God goes down.” 


Congregationalist Priests 
4 FLoyp KEELER 


HE religious world has been no less in a ferment 
these past five years than the political world. 

; Men’s outlook upon religious and moral issues is 
as different now from what it was in 1914, as is their 
attitude upon most social and economic problems. The 
calm, smug, self-satisfied individual has no place in the 
present-day world. Problems press for settlement and 
everyone is deeply concerned in the settling of them. 
Thus, for instance, in religious matters one of the out- 
standing features is the disunity of the religious forces 
of the world and particularly of our own country. The 
war has given us lessons in the need of efficient adminis- 
tration, and in no department of life is wasteful and in- 
efficient duplication of effort more apparent than in the 
religious field. Life in the trenches stripped bare, as it 
was, of everything but necessities, has recast many a 
man’s religious thought. Is there need in his little village 
for that half-dozen struggling, mutually-antagonistic con- 
gregations which are there, and whose mediocre, under- 
paid preachers eke out a poor living, while they attempt 
to keep alive some outworn shibboleth as an excuse for 
denominational existence? The returning soldier is apt 
to think not, and as he will probably be a man of some 
influence—the soldier element is always a powerful one 
in the years following a war—he will use that influence 
against the continuance of that condition. 

Foreseeing something of this kind, Protestantism is 
forces, and many and 
It is 
our purpose to look at one of the latest of these, the pro- 
posed between the 
Church and Congregationalism. 
lians, including three bishops, the dean of their largest 


seeking a method of uniting its 
wild are the schemes which have gained currency. 
Episcopal 


concordat Protestant 


Ten eminent Episcopa 


theological seminary and the rector of their most influ- 
ential church, and eleven Congregationalists, no less 
prominent within the 
signed a document requesting the consideration of the 
approaching General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church to the matter of bringing about a union 


Congregationalist bodies, have 


between the two. 
The plan in brief is this: the Episcopal Church is asked 


“ec 


to enact a canon enabling a ‘“‘ minister who has not re- 
ceived episcopal ordination”’ and who “ shall desire to 
be ordained by a Bishop of this (the Protestant Epicso- 
pal) Church to the diaconate or to the priesthood without 
giving up or denying his membership or his ministry in 
the Communion to which he belongs,” to receive such 
ordination. The proposed canon goes on to enumerate 
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what are regarded as the necessary safeguards and con- 
ditions under which such ordination is to take place. 

After the minister has thus been made a deacon or a 
priest he is to go back to his flock and tend it in the same 
fashion as before. He is to remain subject to whatever 
ecclesiastical superiors he had had before and also shall 
“hold himself answerable to the Bishop of this (P. E.) 
Church having jurisdiction in the place where he lives 
, in case he be called in question with respect to 
error of faith or of conduct.” If ever there was an 
attempt to “ serve two masters,” this would seem to be 
one. What is the status of one of these “ minister- 
priests” if his bishop says he is a heretic and his 
moderator says he is not? Where is the authority to de- 
cide who is right? Will he be deposed from the Epis- 
copal ministry, and go on in good standing as a Congre- 
gationalist—just as he was before his Episcopal ordina- 
tion? There would seem to be nothing to prevent it. 
Has not the Protestant Episcopal Church enough diver- 
gence of doctrinal teaching and of actual practice without 
introducing this element of further discord into its midst? 

The depth to which this fundamentally Protestant idea 
has penetrated the very marrow of Episcopalianism is 
shown by the signatories of this remarkable document. 
It includes not only low-churchman like Bishop Vincent 
of Southern Ohio and Bishop Brown of Virginia, not 
only broad-churchman like Dr. Slattery and Dean Fos- 
broke of New York, but also men like Dr. Manning of 
Trinity Church, New York, and Prof. St. George of 
Nashotah Seminary, who have always been stanch high- 
churchmen, who have always repudiated the very name 
of Protestant and who have boldly proclaimed themselves 
Catholics. 

The writer was for a number of years among the most 
“ Catholic ” of Episcopalians, and it was the tendency of 
his fellow-“ Catholics” to lower their standards in 
just this way that finally opened his eyes to the curious 
mental gymnastics necessary for maintaining the place 
where he was, and of the folly of attempting it. In his 
seminary days and in the earlier years of his ministry 
there were still living many men who had suffered much 
for “the Catholic Faith” in the Episcopal Church and 
whose profession of faith was—barring the Papal posi- 
tion—as Catholic as could be desired. They stood for 
the necessity of a real priesthood, the full sacramental 
system, for historical church order and the doctrinal 
positions of earlier ecumenical councils as absolutely 
binding. They deplored with their whole soul the cor- 
ruption of doctrine which had crept into Anglicanism and 
were working valiantly to bring it back to the Faith of 
the undivided Church. This type seems largely to have 
died out: the high-churchman of today, whose outward 
forms and ceremonies are far more Catholic than those 
of his predecessors, has lost his grasp upon the essential 
principles of “ Churchism.” The Protestant idea of unity 
through a loosely-banded congeries of sects, who agree 
on a sort of armistice seems to have become preva- 
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lent; hence the possibility of seeing the signatures of so- 
called high-churchmen affixed to such an illogical docu- 
ment as this one. 

The Living Church, which is the spokesman for the 
high-church school, in commenting on this proposal is in 
something of a quandary. It intends to be on the win- 
ning side, whichever way the wind blows, and is cautious 
in its statements. One, however, is significant. It says: 
“ Episcopal ordination is not the only thing that is lack- 
ing in the free churches.” And the fatal defect in the 
whole scheme is that it proceeds on the assumption that 
“episcopal ordination” is “the only thing lacking” to 
make Catholic priests out of any sort of Protestant min- 
isters who may choose to apply for it. A very cursory 
glance at history will disprove this. The Arians, Donat- 
ists, and indeed, almost all the large heretical sects up 
to the sixteenth century had perfectly valid orders. The 
schismatic Eastern Churches today have them. These 
have all received “episcopal ordination” and besides, 
had and have a very real conception of what priesthood 
means; yet they are not accounted as true Catholics. 
The Catholic conception of priesthood is totally lacking 
in the average Protestant minister, even many Episco- 
palians are without it and deny that their “ priesthood ” 
is essentially the same as that of the Catholic Church. 
Certainly Congregational ministers seeking episcopal 
ordination at the hands of a Protestant Episcopal bishop 
are not likely to have much of a Catholic view-point in 
so doing. Congregationalist “ priests”’ are camouflaged 
Congregationalist ministers and their episcopal ordination 
under such conditions as are here contemplated will not 
make them anything else. Their ordination may have a 
popular appeal in it, but it can do nothing more. 

In his seminary days the writer knew an ex-Congre- 
gationalist minister who was studying for the Episcopal 
ministry avowedly for the reason that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church had more “ future’ than the Congre- 
gational. In those days a man had to be at least outwardly 
Episcopalian before he could be received into the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church. Those who recall the famous 
“open pulpit ” canon of 1907 and the furor it raised, may 


“ell wonder what reception this present proposal will 


have. 

When will Catholic-minded souls in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church realize that chasubles, candles and in- 
cense are not the Catholic religion, and that if they want 
the Catholic religion, they cannot find it in a body which 
is entertaining so essentially Protestant a plan as this one? 
As things stand today, Catholic-minded Episcopalians 
find it hard to accept the ministrations of their Protes- 
tant-minded clergy. Will the importation of Congrega- 
tionalist ministers improve that situation? 

More and more clearly it comes home that the Catholic 
religion outside of the one Church is impossible, and those 
who want it must find it there. The way which the con- 
vert treads is often thorny and beset with many and severe 
trials. Failure on the part of those born in the Faith to 














realize their own blessings or to appreciate his struggles 
and temptations constitutes a burden which sometimes 
seems well-nigh insupportable, but after all he realizes 
that in the Church of the “ One Lord” there is “ one 
Faith,” that Our Lord founded but one Church, that’ it 
has always been identified by its communion with Rome, 
and he rests his faith on the promises of Christ, crying 
with St. Peter, ‘“‘ Lord, to whom shall we go. Thou hast 
the words of eternal life!” 


Gondola Dreaming 
JosepH F. WICKHAM 


HEN the sunset gold is flush on the Venetian sea, and 

the skies are crimson with the gonfalons of an illimitable 
host of fairy clouds, and the day has well-night run its course, 
then would I have you leave the Lido and come back to Venice. 
For then has Venice a guerdon for you past all prizing, a gift- 
ing you will ever clasp until the light of memory dies away. 
Who will tell of burnished seas, with rippling pearls of foam 
sparkling on the shimmering sweep of water? Who will tell 
of colored sails lazily sighing in the dying wind? Who will 
tell of the many gondolas skimming the sea like beautiful dark 
swans? Who will describe the amethystine Alps challenging 
the royal emblazonry of the sky? Who will paint the purple 
visions of the Euganean hills glowing over the western lagoon? 
Who will sing the lay of the fragile, delicate, elfin city 
rising from the foam, the well-loved Venice, a pink and white 
and violet mosaic under the spell of the glowing west? No one 
can play the trouvere; this must you win for yourself, if you 
would know the sunset joy of Venice. 

Venice has many moods, but she possesses none more gra- 
cious than this, when she mingles the rose-petals with the violet 
blossoms, and revels for an hour in the sunset. And as the 
day plans its departure, displaying its final ceremony and pomp 
far away from the Lido sands, you will have a happy voyage 
home. It is gladsome to see the little islands rising out of the 
sea, and to catch a hazy view of a larger one with the faint 
outlines of bell-towers telling their story over the silent waters. 
You may pass a gondola laden with flowers gently making its 
way toward the Campo Santo at San Michele. You may detect 
the wreath of smoke that hangs over the chimneys of the glass 
works at Murano. It is possible that you may descry Burano 
or Torcello far beyond the last red sail out in the quiet dis- 
tance. 

But the Lido is not far from Venice proper, and it is not 
long before you have passed Isola di Sant’ Elena, where Con- 
stantine’s mother, some say, rests in quiet sleep, and whe - 
many a famed Venetian noble is laid away. Behind this island 
of St. Helen lies the picturesque Isola di San Pietro, called 
Olivolo in the earlier days. Olivolo was one of the first islands 
to become inhabited. In 774 a church to St. Peter was erected 
to replace a little church already old. This new church became 
the Cathedral-of Venice, a distinction also held by its present 
sixteenth-century successor until 1807, when the honor was 
conferred on St. Mark’s. 

As you pass the renowned Giardini Pubblici, you may observe 
a throng watching from the sea wall. You know why they 
are there; you yourself have gazed from the same station. The 
sun is making its final bow to the Venetian isles, and it is a 
farewell worth the gazing. But you, out in the water of the wide 
Canale di San Marco, do not envy the admiring groups on the 
shore. Venice now is a golden city, lying quietly against the 
crimson and purple and blue of the open sky, with the blue 
and purple and crimson gliding away on the mirroring waters 
encompassing her. Each pinnacle, cupola, and tower is aflame, 


every palace facade is ablaze, every island in the sea is a 
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melting coronet. Is it a wonder that there was a Titian once? 
For a few precious moments the golden ether envelops the 
world, and then peacefully the brighter radiance pales away; 
a lovely lilac tint lights the city; the water changes to a blue 
grey; twilight is gliding over the lagoons. 

The day is gone, and when you look about you now you find 
that you have left the gardens far behind in your eagerness 
to receive the fulness of the glory which has just vanished. 
You have passed the Veneta Marina, and the Church of San 
Biagio, and the Rio dell’ Arsenale which leads the way to the 
Arsenal gate. 

Perhaps you have already visited the Arsenal; perhaps you 
have yet to see the battlemented walls and towers of the famous 
dock-yard, which first came into being in 1104, and which in 
the high tide of the city’s prosperity employed 16,000 workmen. 
Today, as in the days when Dante drew upon it for a simile, 
the Arsenal is a very busy place, but modern thoughts will noi 
wholly interpose between you and your interest in the marble 
lions which Doge Francesco Morosini brought home from 
Athens in 1687; nor will they quell your enthusiasm for the 
remains of the Bucentauro, the old ship in which the Doge was 
wont to put forth every Ascension Day, and, in the name of 
Venice, wed the waters of the Adriatic. 

There are only a few slender fragments of the famous boat 
preserved now, thanks to the mob of vandals that beached 
the ship and plundered and burned it, in the unsettled days of 
1796, shortly after the last espousal ceremony ever held. Still 
out of these fragments it is not difficult to reconstruct the scenes 
of the olden days when this Bucentaur, or a predecessor of 
the same name, was a beautiful barge, and was the stage on 
which was enacted one of Venice’s most picturesque pagednts. 

The great barge was the official boat of the Doge: in this he 
went forth to meet the ambassadors and envoys of other Powers; 
in this he came back in state from a mission to the mainland. 
But never was Venice, as a whole, more joyful in beholding 
the richly carved and canopied boat than on the day when it 
went forth to the Espousal of the Sea. This beautiful ceremony 
was really instituted by Pope Alexander III on the occasion 
of his memorable coming to Venice in 1177, though the Doge’s 
annual Ascension Day visit to the Lido had been observed since 
the days of Doge Orseolo II, one hundred and seventy-five 
years before, to commemorate Venice’s victory over pirates on 
the Dalmatian coast. But when the Emperor Barbarossa had 
made his peace with the Pope, and had agreed to sign the truce 
with the Lombard League, Venice won from him a promise 
that no imperial ships should sail the Adriatic without the con- 
sent of the Republic. The Pope, before departing from Venice, 
presented Doge Sebastian Ziani with an exquisite ring, address- 
ing him with the words, “ Take this as a token of the sovereignty 
which you and your successors shall exercise over this sea for- 
ever.” Every year afterward the Doge, in mindful regard of 
this speech, dropped a golden wedding ring into the blue waters 
of the lagoon. 

As you measure the way home over the water, can you 
not revive the ceremony, simple enough in Orseolo’s day, but 
increasing in magnificence as Venice grew more and more a 
real mistress of the sea? If you look over toward the Piazetta, 
which is not far away now, I think you will be able to weave 
out of the gathering twilight a vision tapestry of the old pro- 
cession to the Lido. First you will see the Bucentaur, propelled 
by forty-two oars, which are swung by four times that number 
of artisans from the Arsenal. Within the gilded gallery the 
superbly-clad Doge has already taken his seat on the throne. 
He is not alone in splendor. The High Chancellor is there, 
and the Papal Nuncio, and the foreign ambassadors, and many 
a Councilor and Procurator and Senator of Venice. The signai 
is given, the oars dip, the great barge slowly leaves the an- 
chorage, and the procession is begun. Following the Bucentaur 
come a multitude of smaller craft, galleys, barges, gondolas, 






























































that have been waiting the beginning of the festivities since 
all the bells rang at the hour of tierce. But now they have 
filed into line, like the links of a great chain, so many, indeed, 
that you wonder if Venice is tenantless today and all the isles 
a desolate city. It is a gala spectacle, all this long line of barks, 
draped from stem to stern in rich color, slowly moving on into 
the sunlight of the Ascension morn. 

Look back over the way you have just come and follow the 
thousands that have passed by in the glittering unbroken col- 
umn. You will see them stop near Isola di Sant’ Elena, where 
the Patriarch of Venice is waiting in his flat boat. The Patriarch 
is taken aboard the ducal galley, which now takes his barge 
in tow, the choir sings the hymns for the festivity, the pro- 
cession moves out toward the wider seas. And in a little while 
the Patriarch pours holy water into the sea and prays the Lord 
to grant calm weather to the voyager. He hands the ring which 
he has blessed to the Doge, and Venice’s sovereign leader drops 
the golden band where the holy water has mingled with the 
sea, and pronounces the words: Desponsamus te, mare, in sig- 
num vert perpetuique dominii, 

One would give much to hear again the innumerable voices 
take up the chorus Desponsamus te, mare, and the cry of San 
Marco, and to hear the fortress guns roar forth a thunder 
of salute, as they did in other days, to see the myriad waving 
of the flag of Venice, to watch the waters blossom into a fra- 
grant garden as the thousands pelt one another with freshly 
cut flowers, to gaze upon the venerable Patriarch as he presents 
a silver charger heaped with garlands to the Doge. And one 
would gladly join those mighty throngs as they go ashore on 
the Lido to end the morning's festivities by attending Pontifical 
High Mass at San Nicolo 

Did they not do things magnificently in Venice? Did ever 
a nation so wonderfully weave splendor with dignity? The 
lagoons can wake many a remembrance of those glowing days 
of glory, but now, in your evetime fantasy, as you look over 
the wide stretches of grey sea, they seem to love the silence 
the 3ut perhaps their silence is a reverie; perhaps 

waters, mysterious, majestic, mournful as the widowed 


and rest. 
their 
Adriatic beyond, are dreaming, as the twilight settles into dusk, 
of long-past pageantry, of the spoils of sunken ships, of the 


Venetian flower of chivalry and the banner of St. Mark 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


Anent “Jews and the Irish” 
the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the diocesan paper of one of the boroughs of Greater New 
York lately appeared a denunciation of a certain noted picture- 
play whose subject has a worldwide vogue of degenerate and 
scandalous interest. Every word of the denunciation awakened 
a response in the Catholic reader, even while creating’ @ppre- 
hension lest the the clerical editor 
might subject him to persecution in an action for libel. On 
\sh Wednesday, in the same borough and in the near vicinity 


] 


righteous indignation of 


of a Catholic church and school, could be seen outside a 
‘movie house to which flock old and young, the flaring poster 
1 this evil play. The producer of this play, and of others 
equally demoralizing, is an enterprising Jewish manager. No 
invidious issue of race discrimination need be implied in this 
statement, as of a mere matter of fact, but some food for 


thought may be found in this other fact: that, as a representa- 


tive of his race, this particular manager has been much favored 
and exploited in certain influential Catholic circles. 

AMERICA had recently an article on “ Jews and the Irish” in 
which “the historic similarity between these two most dissimilar 


was illustrated with unusual fervor and eloquence. An 


, 


races’ 
editorial in the same number on “The Dangers of Eloquence’ 
might, keeping in mind the astounding instance of an entangling 
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alliance just cited, seem to carry with it a needed warning. If 
Catholics, in any relation or under any pretext whatever, can 
publicly fraternize with a theatrical manager whose reputation 
is indicated by the productions for which he is responsible, it is 
conceivable that, with such a theme as “Jews and the Irish” 
and with such Catholics, if any there be among your readers, 
the more fervent, generous and eloquent the utterance, the more 
the danger of misunderstanding and misapplication. No one will 
deny that anti-Semitism is a silly and futile survival of ancient 
prejudice. It is quite within the possibilities however, that 
there are those who would extort from such a generous estimate 
of the Jewish people as the article in question, a specious plea 
for an equally silly—if not as futile—pro-Semitism. 

The history of the persecution of the Jews presents many 
perplexing problems. The Crusades could not escape the odium 
of howling mobs who instituted what might be called the first 
“ pogroms,” against which the voice of St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux rang out in heroic and vigorous protest. It is not easy for 
us to realize that, through many centuries, there were to be 
found some churchmen who mistook for zeal and holy indigna- 
tion an unworthy personal rancor and hatred. No wonder the 
Jew of the Ghetto, holding fast by the faith of his fathers, 
both hated and feared the Church even despite the fact that, 
through all the welter of persecution and proscription, that 
Church strove to shield and succor him. In later years many 
ot the more astute of the race, divested of every shred of the 
ancient faith but equipped with native energy, craft and audacity, 
have learned how to insinuate themselves into the good graces of 
the Christian and, in many devious ways affecting character and 
conviction, they have also learned how to despoil the Christian. 
It would be interesting to follow the course of such an influence 
in the great capitals of the world, potent as this influence is 
in journalism, literature and art, supplying the motive power of 
an anti-Christian propaganda, a propaganda all the more far- 
reaching because of the connivance or indifference of Christians 
themselves. 

In the business of public amusement, as conducted in this 
country, the race is preeminent. If Shylock came back to earth 
again he would find he must needs throw away all the traditions 
and restrictions of the synagogue. “A more horrid hent” 
would be his than to use human flesh “to bait fish withal.” 
We can see him in the role of theatrical manager—an orientalized 
composite of Crummles and Chadband—catering or pandering to 
all tastes. On the one hand, he will offer you pastorals and 
moralities which help to advertise and make way for the wares 
he has to offer with the other hand; the musical comedy, vulgar 
and vapid, with an insidious sensual appeal; the salacious farce, 
kept from going the limit by fear of the police; the sex-play, 
disregarding restraints and reticences of Christian decency, with 
only a too successful and popular glossing over the base and 
tigerish in man. But for Shylock come to life again, there would 
be the wonder and marvel of a modern form of public amuse- 
ment exceeding every other in popular appeal and most potent 
perhaps of all for good or for evil. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that, as if by magic, the motion-picture house from small 
beginnings has grown to be a veritable People’s Palace. To 
it flock children of all ages, men and women from every walk in 
life. There, instruction can be and often is, admirably con- 
veyed in attractive guise; living realities are pictured in pano- 
ramas of interest and beauty; stories are told upon the screen of 
heroism and romance which inspire and elevate the beholder. 
Confronted with such marvelous resources of combined uplift, 
education and amusement for the masses, even Shylock might 
hesitate to poison the wells. But the wells are poisoned by a 
slow, subtle poison which injects its virus into the hearts and 
souls of little children while it deadens the moral sensibilities of 
their elders. It is not to be conceived that any man, whatever 
his race or creed, “would set deliberately about corrupting the 
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sources of public amusement and pervert them to. the service 
of the powers of evil.” There are always plausible excuses to 
bolster up the worst.cases. A man who needs these self-deceiv- 
ing excuses is really only on firm ground when, making common 
cause with all the followers of Sir Pandarus, he puts forward 
the plea “to give the public what the public wants.” Surely 
that type of a theatrical manager can be left to himself, on his 
own. defensive, and should not find sponsors or apologists in 
any section of the Catholic body. It is not to incur reproach 
as “a hard-shell Catholic” to deplore any form of alliance which 
should bring about such a relationship. From the priests, the 
nuns, the fathers and mothers, whose apprehensions find voice in 
the Catholic press, comes an appeal to their brethren in the 
Faith not to complicate an already unfortunate situation with 
regard to public amusements by playing into the hands of our 
enemies. 

To return to the “Jews and the Irish.” 
of this article stirred the heart of his readers with visions of 
hope and aspiration. We forgot the Jew of the Zola type and 
the Irishman of George Moore or Bernard Shaw. It was made 
visible to us that the chosen people and the children of St. 
Patrick might some day, in the mercy of God, become united in 
the bonds of Christian truth. There, in the land where the 
Saviour trod and in union of faith with that Isle of Saints 
whose martyrs shed their blood for the true Messiah, might be 
founded an arisen and glorified Jerusalem. 

New York. 


The eloquent writer 


ALFRED YOUNG. 


Using the Secular Press 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the Sunday issue of a prominent secular paper in addition 
to the regular church notices there is published a sermon every 
week by a preacher of one of the denominations. On the same 
page may be found a sermon or lecture by a Mormon missionary 
which is paid for as an advertisement in order to get it published. 
This may be the case in many other secular papers throughout 
the country. In recent issues of AMERICA there have been letters 
published anent the use of the secular press by the Catholic 
Church. The idea is very valuable if it could be carried out 
successfully; but there are such things as prejudice and the fear 
of starting controversies to be contended with. Ina recent copy 
of Our Sunday Visitor the following figures are given on this 
subject: The big dailies reach more than 50,000,000 every day. 
Twelve of the most widely circulated Catholic papers and maga- 
zines reach 1,567,000 homes. Thirty-one Protestant papers and 
magazines reach 5,528,000 homes. Can the readers of the big 
dailies be reached by the Catholic Church? The experiment is 
well worth trying. 

If a Catholic sermon were offered to a secular paper for publi- 
cation and the editor was not too prejudiced to publish it; if it 
contained anything which could be seized on to start a contro- 
versy, the following week some preacher of a Protestant sect 
would probably demand the publication of his answer to the 
claims made by the Catholic sermon, and then the ball would be 
started, and no telling where it would end and how much space 
would be demanded. I should think the following idea would be 
fine if it could be carried out. 

There are, I believe, two agencies that supply the big dailies 
with the magazine sections that are sent out with the Sunday 
Could not arrangements be made with these agencies to 
3ishops or 


papers. 
publish a sermon or lecture by one of our Catholic 
The abler the sermon or lecture the better. 
If this could be done 


priests every week? 
I think the Bishops might take to the idea. 
I know the sermons would be read by many people impossible to 
reach in any other way. 

I have lived in some of the waste places and I know that out 
on the cattle ranges, in the small mining settlements and lumber 
camps, the Sunday issues of the big dailies furnish the principal 
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reading matter of the people and everything is read, even to the 
advertisements. These scattered people need the very best that 
can be given out in order to make an impression. The very 
nature of their mode of life causes them to do much thinking 
and I am sure they would appreciate matter such as | have 
referred to. If there is no other way to carry out the idea, it 
might be accomplished by the same plan as used by the Mormon 
elder, that is pay for its publication at advertising rates. I hope 
some one in a position to do so will take the matter up and try 
to make use of’ the secular press in the dissemination ‘of the 
very best the Catholic Church has to offer from week to week. 
I stand ready to contribute my mite if funds for the purpose 
are needed. 


Tacoma. P. J. Lue. 


De Valera’s Boyhood 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

So much has been written about Eamonn De Valera and so 
little that is really tangible that 1 thought it would be interesting 
to your readers to give some facts from the standpoint of a 
former schoolmate. 

De Valera attended the village school, the so-called national 
school, in Bruree [in Irish, Brugh Righ, “‘ Palace of the King”’], 
County Limerick, in which I was a pupil until my twelfth year. 
De Valera then lived with his grandmother and his uncle in a 
little cottage on the road towards Kilmallock. I often saw his 
grandmother when she came to the school at noontime, bringing 
a warm lunch for her grandchild. She belonged to the family 
of Coll, typically Irish in name and character. My father, who 
knew them well, tells me that she spoke Gaelic as well as English, 
so that the statement that De Valera spoke Gaelic fluently when 
twelve years of age may not be very greatly exaggerated. Still 
from personal experience I incline to the belief that his acquain- 
tance with the language was casual until contact with the Dublin 
intellectuals spurred him on to closer study of his native tongue. 
He, like many another, became a true child of the renaissance. 
As he worked his way through the university by means of “ ex- 
hibitions ” or scholarships—I followed up his successes as they 
were reported in the daily press, while attending a sister college 
of Blackrock, where De Valera won his greatest scholastic suc- 
must have with enthusiasm for the¢ 
I noticed his name some years after as one of the 


cesses—he been infected 
Celtic past. 
instructors in Gaelic at a summer school in Galway, devoted to 
the study of the Irish language. What laborious days and nights 
before attaining to that proficiency, with prospects of no financial 
returns for the sacrifice, but with that love that urges on the 
true, heroic renaissance-man. 

His mathematical bent early showed itself at the village school, 
for he was appointed “ monitor” or pupil-teacher in that subject 
I remember distinctly getting my first knowledge 

Needless to say 
Our instruction i 


whilst there. 
of proportion or the rule of three from him. 
that the teaching was thorough and lasting. 

I remember some discussion amongst 


literature was only casual. 
a circle of boys, including, I believe, De Valera, as to the justice 


of including so much non-Irish matter in our school reader. At 
that time Irish literature to me meant Moore, Davis and the 
Anglo-Irish school, not the least inkling of the existence of 


heroic saga! What had “ Whang the Miller” to do with our 
native land? 

De Valera was an object of myth and fable to most of us boys. 
His name was hibernicized into Divvelera; my father still calls 
him ‘ Belvidera’ According to 
gossip he was descended from a stray, shipwrecked Spaniard 
from the Armada. Only recently did I discover that his father, 
a Spaniard, in New York City, had lived only a short time after 
Romance still rules his life 
May the story 


, 


an unconscious compliment. 





his romance with an Irish colleen. 
whether from the view-point of fact or fable. 
have a happy ending! 


Somerville, Mass. JoHN SAVAGE, 
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The Smith Bill and the Private Schools 

OR more than a year the Director of the Bureau of 

Education at Washington has been mourning a 
dearth of teachers throughout the country. The reasons 
for this shortage are many, but all may be reduced to 
one. The profession of teaching does not pay a living 
wage. Socrates, as Udall’s note on Erasmus tells us, 
“ alowed not that any man shoulde take money for teach- 
yng, and estemed money soe gotten to be a sacrilege.” 
But Socrates could live on one bunch of grapes per day, 
and he was never asked to pay ten dollars for a pair of 
shoes. Were he trying to meet the rent of a flat, or even 
of a hall-room, in twentieth-century New York, he would 
forthwith formulate another conclusion. The wisest 
teacher that ever drew breath, if he is to continue in that 
necessary exercise, should have an occasional crust, and 
a roof over his head. In New York, and in many other 
places, these must form the climax of his hopes of a 
competence. 

Hence it is not strange that in New York, the ranks 
of the teaching profession are thinning to the proportions 
of Hindenburg’s broken line. Dr. T. W. Metcalfe, who 
knows his subject well, is authority for the statement 
that since substitute-teachers are so unreasonable as to 
refuse positions of uncertain duration for a salary of 
three whole dollars per diem, thousands of children are 
deprived of instruction. The Superintendent of Schools 
reports that in the week ending February 28, in eighty- 
one schools, 491 classes, numbering 25,610 children, were 
dismissed for periods varying from one to five days, for 
the very sufficient reason that no teachers could be found 
to take charge. “ There is no reason to believe that the 
conditions during that week were other than typical,” 
comments Dr. Metcalfe, and no relief is in sight. The 


fact that the roll of substitute-teachers is nearly 2,000 
below normal, shows clearly enough that in New York 
at least, the teaching profession has fallen from favor. 
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Surely, it is not probable that this condition will be 
remedied by legislation which tends to suppress the pri- 


vate school. Congestion in the public schools of New 
York and other American cities has gone on unrelieved 
for many years. Were the children in the private schools 
to be added to the children under the care of the city, 
the problem, serious as it now is, would be insoluble. 


May a Corporation Lawfully Kill? 

HE District Attorney of Kings County, New York, 
which is another name for the ancient and honor- 
able city of Brooklyn, is highly wrought up. There is 
much reason for his present state of mind. Were a large 
number of good ‘citizens to follow him, we might some 
day have, not only in New York, but generally, “ public 
service corporations managed by men who are less in- 
terested in increasing fares, and more interested in pro- 

tecting human lives intrusted to their charge.”’, 

Last October a train was sent out on a Brooklyn line, 
not in charge of a regularly qualified motorman, but of 
a dispatcher who, although he had finished his ten-hour 
day, wished to make a little money to pay the funeral 
expenses of his baby, buried a few days before. In 
defiance of the orders of the Public Service Corporation, 
three of the cars were built of wood instead of steel, and 
were fit to give such service only as could be expected 
of cars nearly thirty years old. Rounding a curve at a 
high rate of speed, the train left the track. Ninety-two 
persons were instantly killed. Several hundred were re- 
moved to the hospital, and of these many were severely 
injured. The courts of Nassau county, to which a change 
of venue was secured, have decided that for this fright- 
ful slaughter neither the motorman nor the division su- 
perintendent who ordered the train out can be held 
legally responsible. To this the District Attorney seems 
to demur, but the court is probably right. 

The guilty men are the men higher up, the men who 


-look on wealth not as a sacred trust but merely as an 


opportunity to enrich themselves still further. The plea 
that they “ did not know ”’ has been offered too often by 
these higher officials and owners. It is not an excuse. 
Their ignorance only deepens the crime. It is their duty 
to know, either personally, or through subordinates 
whom they are morally certain they can trust. They 
would know within a week at the latest if their corpo- 
rations were losing money. They would at once take 
effective steps to mend the loss, and if the deficit came 
from dishonest employees, they would not wait upon the 
slow processes of the law to right themselves. Imme- 
diate discharge, discharge without mercy, would follow. 
Like public office, the possession of wealth is a public 
trust. It imposes serious obligations, and the most 
serious is to see that it inflicts no harm, either upon its 
holder, or upon any man, but benefits both. If this wealth 
becomes so great that it can not be properly supervised, 
either personally or by responsible agents, it must be re- 
linquished. The rich are but the stewards of the poor. 
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Should they be unable to fulfil the duties of this steward- 
ship, they must, as upright men, resign. 

Today when “ wealth” exists so largely in the form of 
investments in public-service utilities, the obligations of 
the wealthy are far more onerous than they were in 
simpler days. Now more than ever must the rich recog- 
nize their essential function as stewards of the poor. They 
are bound in conscience to pay a living wage. Their 
workmen must be given, as far as possible, a healthful 
environment, and every reasonable precaution for their 
safety be adopted. The “capitalist,” to use a con- 
venient term, must admit that if his capital is money the 
toiler contributes the capital of work. He must pre- 
pare himself for a juster cooperation than has hitherto 
obtained, and he will not fail in his duty if he will 
only remember that he is not the master, but the steward, 
of the poor. If he knows.that he can no longer be a 
capable steward, let him resign. Otherwise he will meet 
the fearful fate which Almighty God has reserved for 
those whose hearts, closed to Him and to His suffering 
children are held fast in the muck and mire of money. 


Catholics for Revenue Only 

OU know them, lineal descendants of Judas. Every 

city has them, but some cities are more afflicted 
than others. They hover over carrion, and in large cities 
there is much to their taste. It must needs be that 
scandals come; the words of Our Blessed Lord have 
known fulfilment in every year since the foundation of 
the Church. Nero did not weaken Christ’s Mystical 
Body, nor did Henry VIII; nor does Viviani, nor any 
puny blasphemer who raises his hand against God and 
His Anointed. The most dangerous foes of the Church 
are found in her own household; men and women who 
pose as Catholics, when the pose is profitable, and sell 
Christ when the chink of silver falls pleasantly on their 
ears. They are not true Catholics; but Catholics for 
revenue only. 

Sometimes they huckster Him for less than thirty 
pieces of silver. They sell Him when they send their 
neglected children to non-Catholic schools, hoping that 
daily actual contact with heresy, and exposure to the 
immorality that flourishes in the rank soil of indiffer- 
entism, will buy them a place among gilded fools. Often 
they drive a poor bargain, and, like Judas, the end is 
suicide. They have bartered the Christ in the heart of 
the child, and have gained nothing but a son or a daugh- 
ter at whom even a sophisticated world looks with aver- 
sion. The corruption of the best is ever the worst. 
When persecution comes, or even the possibility of dis- 
favor, they sell Christ for their protection. The cry of 
“ patriotism ” or “ civic righteousness ” is on their lips, as 
their justification, but they are cowards to the last fiber 
of their craven hearts, and are no more loyal to their 
country than they are to their God. They will follow 
Christ into the city, when all are Christ’s friends, but 
they want no fellowship with a Christ who has no place 


to lay His weary head, a Christ who is surrounded by 
the poor and the ignorant, a Christ who must be 
scourged, and crucified with thieves. They will never 
be found on Calvary, except in company with the 
Scribes and Pharisees, or trying to steal His one poor 
garment, as the soldiers, more honest than they, cast lots 
to see whose it shall be. 

God is patient. Until He separates the wheat from the 
cockle, Catholics who are trying to serve Him in poverty 
and suffering must likewise be patient. These false 
brethren who sell Christ for social or financial advan- 
tages make a mockery of the Faith, yet by the disposition 
of God, drawing good out of evil, testify to the Divine 
origin of the Church. No purely human organization 
could have survived after centuries of their weakening 
influence. Christ is in the Church; her life is as His life. 
The great tragedy that began when Judas went out into 
the darkness, and seemed consummated when they laid 
the Lord of all in the tomb, ended in His complete 
triumph over the powers of death and hell. 


Lincoln’s Elephants and Our K. C. B.’s 


ERHAPS it is not true that his Most Gracious 
Majesty, the King of England, has been pleased to 
“raise ” certain officers of the American army and navy 
to the high honor and sublime dignity which attach to 
Knights Commander of the Bath. It may be that this is 
a rumor for which the Kaiser, when found, must be held 
responsible, but the situation is unique, and varied com- 
ment is possible. Is knighthood in this venerable order 
a present, an office, or a title? Do officers of the army 
and navy of the United States hold a position of honor 
or trust under the United States? If these questions 
demand an affirmative answer, an enforcement of a cer- 
tain section of the supreme law of the land would as- 
suredly lead to unpleasant complications. The section 
is the ninth of the first article of the Constitution of the 
United States, a document much quoted nowadays by 
soap-box orators, conscientious objectors, and persons 
who forget that George Washington is so dead that he 
was buried 120 years ago. But it deserves the respect 
commonly accorded old age, if nothing more, and may 


interest antiquarians : 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States, and 
no person holding any office of profit or trust under them shall, 
without the consent of Congress, accept of any present, office, or 
title of any kind whatever, from any king,. prince or foreign 


State. 
The King of Siam once sent a sword, some photo- 


graphs, two ivory tusks and an offer of a stock of ele- 
phants to an obscure personage named Abraham Lincoln. 
In accordance with the Constitution, Lincoln referred the 
gifts and the offer to Congress, but wrote a letter to the 
King which is an addition to the sum of human know- 
ledge, worthy of our most aspiring aspirant to the doctor- 
ate in philosophy.. By direction of Congress the gifts 
would be placed in the archives, he said, but as to the 
elephants, he regretted to report that our political juris- 
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diction did not reach a latitude so low as to be congenial 
to the habits of those useful animals. 

To dispose of elephants and photographs is a simple 
task, but our newest question presents difficulties of an 
unusual and extremely complex nature. A Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath is as much at home in England as 
primroses ; in the United States, however, he is as much 
In our rude 
clime, the elephant’s proper and peculiar refuge is the 
circus or the Zoo, and by favor of the children, he can 
hold that secure against a whole battalion of Knights 
Commander of the Bath. An English knight is a cre- 
ation of the King, his servant, and at least in former 
times whatever the prevailing custom, was bound to the 
There seems a certain 


out of place as Lincoln’s Siamese elephants. 


King by a special oath of fealty. 
incongruity in the spectacle of an American whose sole 
allegiance is to the United States, tied by obligations to 
the Ahkound of Swat, or, in the present instance, to the 
sovereign of Great Britain, or to any foreign potentate 
whatsoever. 

Possibly the collective wisdom of Congress, and to that 
body alone pertains jurisdiction, can decide what is to be 
done in the case of Sir Jacob Flapdoodle, K. C. B., late 
of Birdville Center, Connecticut. He may be suffered to 
dazzle the eyes of the homefolk with his new regalia, he 
may be condemned to an operation involving amputation 
of superfluous titles and abbreviations. But will Con- 
gress hear the story? 


The Wizardry of Capitalism 

l* the recent numbers of the Catholic Charities Review 

attention is called to the typically capitalistic abuses 
of the United States Steel Corporation. At the quarterly 
meeting held in January the directors found themselves 
compelled to reduce their extra quarterly dividend on 
the common stock to one per cent. This announcement 
might possibly tend to create a wave of universal sym- 
pathy for the poor steel magnates. But the extra divi- 
dend, we learn, is in addition to a regular dividend which 
during the last quarter of the preceding year was, to- 
gether with the other, equivalent to nine per cent annu- 
ally; during the previous quarter, to thirteen per cent; 
and during the eighteen months before that period, to 
seventeen per cent. 

If we are therefore somewhat inclined to restrain our 
overflow of sympathy, the amazement continues to grow 
when we learn that all the dividends, regular and extra, 
on the common stock since 1901, as the Review con- 
cludes, have been paid in return for no investment of any 
kind whatsoever on the part of the Corporation. Such 
is the wizardry of modern capitalism. But millions, as 
we know, are not created out of nothing, and some one 
must pay the piper. Whatever real money was expended 
by the holders of the stock, the original receivers added 
nothing to its physical property. The “ Report of the 
Commissioner of Corporations on the Steel Industry ’ 


thus briefly states the case: 








The entire issue of approximately $508,000,000.00 of common 
stock of the Steel Corporation in 1901 had no physical property 
back of it, and also a considerable fraction, say from one-fifth 
to two-fifths, of the preferred stock was likewise unprotected 
by physical property.. Even granting that there may have been 
a considerable value in intangible considerations, it is reason- 
ably clear that at least the entire issue of common stock, except 
in so far as what may be termed “ merger value’”’ may be con- 
sidered, represented nothing but “ water.” 

At a time of stagnation and unemployment, when the 
renewal of industry largely depended upon the steel 
products that are of universal need, particularly in the 
building trades which perforce remained inactive, the 
Steel Corporation relentlessly continued to. exploit the 
country’s direst need by keeping up its prices at the high- 
est level and drawing its bloated interests on watered 
stock. Is capitalism too stupid to understand that such 
disregard of common interest means speedy ruin for it- 
self? Finally at the eleventh hour, as we now learn, the 
great steel companies met with a Government board and 
made a small reduction of from ten to fourteen per cent 
on its prices. Here, too, as the Review points out, the 
companies not merely waited for the intervention of the 
Government before performing an obvious social duty, 
but they failed to act except concertedly. Are we then 
virtually in the grasp of a new steel monopoly ? 


Heads Up, Catholics! 


¢¢P) ELNG a Catholic priest he cannot be unbiased,” 
and being an “ ecclesiastical journalist,” he is 
‘ presenting his- 


. 


of course committed to the system of 
tory in partisan paragraphs for the edification of the in- 
telligent but not always well-informed reader.” With 
such remarks as the foregoing, the Protestant opponent 
of a renowned Catholic controversialist attempted some 
time ago to poison the wells and destroy the reader’s con- 
fidence in the Catholic’s honesty. Commenting on 
this phenomenon in his recent book, “ That Arch-Liar, 
Froude,’ Father Hull remarks: 

Not only is his [the Catholic’s] religion, his profession, and 
all that he holds sacred and worthy of reverence, rudely at- 
tacked and abused, but to direct criticism is added the offensive 
attribution of bad motives and crooked policies. We are not 
even credited with honest convictions and honest intentions. We 
even credited with blunders and mistakes. Always it 
We are supposed to be want- 


are not 
is a matter of moral crookedness. 
ing in the rudiments of conscience. Our methods of acting are 
first damned, and then our vindications are damned in turn. 
Though the attitude of the Protestant controversialist 
toward his Catholic adversary is now fairer, no doubt, 
than it was sixty years ago when Newman wrote. that 
renowned corrective, “ The’ Present Position,’ neverthe- 
less the disposition described in the foregoing passage is 


- by no means obsolete. The centuries-old Protestant tradi- 


tion with its precious offspring, the Penal Laws, has 
fostered in the Protestants of English-speaking countries 
an arrogant feeling of superiority to their Catholic fellow- 
citizens, and has produced in the latter a cringing apol- 
ogetic habit of mind that all true Americans should try 
























to rid themselves of thoroughly as we enter the after- 
war era of the world’s history. Let our Protestant fel- 
low-citizens remember. that we Catholics are quite as 
patriotic, honest and religious as they are, and let our 
Catholics prove that they are quite as capable of dis- 
charging all the duties of an American citizen as are 
those they were taught to consider the lords of the earth, 
that they are quite as fit to take high and responsible 
office, quite as interested in education and in the things 
of the mind. If Catholics in the humbler walks of life, 
are content to see their children, even in this land of 
opportunity, remain hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, no one but parents are to blame. For fathers and 
mothers who are willing to make the necessary sacrifices 
can secure for their sons and daughters a thorough edu- 
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cation in a Catholic college and so open to them a safe 
avenue to the highest civic, social and professional honors. 

As for those Catholics, whose social or political ambi- 
tions always keep them in an apologetic, truckling atti- 
tude and who let their Protestant fellow-citizens regard 
them with a mingled feeling of pity and contempt, they 
must now learn to hold up their heads, look their non- 
Catholic neighbor straight in the eye, and permit no one 
to patronize them. Nothing will better promote this 
highly desirable attitude on the part of Catholics than 
the constant realization that they are without question 
the salt of the earth, that they belong to positively the 
best society in existence, that of God’s saints and holy 
ones, and that the Catholic religion is absolutely the only 
true one there is. 


Literature 


GEORGE ELIOT 

F it were true of a book, as it is true of a chain, that it can 

be no stronger than its weakest part, it would be extremely 
likely that the work of George Eliot, the centenary of whose 
birth is observed this year, would lose: for some of her work 
is already not unreadable, but readable only with a certain labor 
and effort. This, of course, is not owing to any lack of power 
in the author, but to a mistaken direction of her great powers. 
She chose, in certain parts of her works, to write philosophical 
treatises, while ostensibly employed in the production of a 
novel; she could not resist the temptation to show in her works 
of fiction and imagination what a learned lady she was; she 
could not refrain from echoing in those works the solemn slang 
of the philosophical coterie of which she was the (intellectual) 
ornament. 

What she thus reflects was a phase, current then, but obsolete 
now. And great writers who choose to reflect current phases 
are paid and must pay for it. They are paid by immediate con- 
temporary notice and applause. They pay for it by becoming 
old-fashioned as they never need who choose the eternities of 
life for their theme and know how to deal with them. Immense 
as my appreciation of George Eliot is, I am not therefore dum- 
founded at the obvious fact of her occultation since her disap- 
pearance from among us. 

It had, of course, been suggested that that occultation has a 
less flattering explanation, that George Eliot was so much over- 
appreciated while alive that her death has done no more than 
place her in her just position; that the public was under a cer- 
tain hypnotic domination of this great woman till her removal 
from the earthly scene permitted them who had owned her 
sway to scrutinize more dispassionately her right and title to it. 
At all events George Eliot is much less read now than half or 
even a quarter of a century ago, and much less loudly admired. 
To read and eulogize her is, perhaps, taken at present rather as 
a proof of being old-fashioned than as an evidence of the love 
of good literature. 

Nevertheless George Eliot is great and if parts of some of 
her works are frankly tedious, there remains much that stands 
and always will stand among the master work of letters. I will 
get my confession over and admit that “ Daniel Deronda” and 
“ Romola” are to me, in spite of, or by reason of, their clever- 
ness, impossible. Only by the most laborious effort can I read 
them at all, and almost the only pleasure either book ever gave 
me was that of arising at the end of it. To this I will add that 
the latter half of “ The Mill on the Floss,” if equal in cleverness 





to the earlier half, is immeasurably inferior in inspiration, spon- 
taneity and conviction. Finally I will grant that George Eliot's 
poetry is to me intolerable, and that not because I dislike poetry, 
but because I like it. 

Having thus very handsomely admitted enough to prove my 
admiration, by no means blind, of this great woman, I will say 
that on her own peculiar stage she is hardly rivaled and could 
hardly be surpassed. “Cranford” itself is not more perfect 
than the first half of “ The Mill on the Floss,” and, sheer per- 
fection as it is, “ Cranford” is a calm in a tea-cup, while “ The 
Mill on the Floss” is of the great deeps of tragedy. Its humor 
belongs to the finest possible; its pathos is fine, sheer, innate to 
the characters and situations. Each character is complete and 
perfect in itself, without blur, as without extenuation, impos 
sible to challenge, impossible to imagine bettered by addition or 
omission. Neither Dickens nor Thackeray ever dreamt of a 
heroine worthy to stand in the same field with Maggie Tulliver. 
She is in the very front rank of the heroines of all fiction, 
whereas no heroine of either Thackeray’s or Dickens’ stands 
high in the second rank. Dickens would have bungled Tom 
Tulliver; Thackeray would not, for he never does bungle the 
unaimiable or unpleasant. Neither Dickens Thackeray 
could have given us the parents of Maggie and Tom as George 
Eliot has given them. Dickens would have sprawled over Mr 
Tulliver. Mrs. Tulliver in Thackeray’s hands would have been 
equally foolish, but would have missed the pathos George Eliot 
has mingled with her silliness. 

Luke the miller is as amusing as any rustic of Mr. Hardy’s 
The humor of him is his mind and 
the mouths 


nor 


and far more convincing. 
not the creaking epigram Mr. Hardy grinds out of 
of his rustics. Mrs. Gaskell comes nearer in inspiration to 
George Eliot, and it is not impossible to imagine her having 
conceived Luke or Bob Jakin or his mother, though it is just 
as well to remember that (malgré might have been) those char- 


acters do in fact belong not to Mrs. Gaskell but to George 
Eliot. 
The Dodson aunts and their husbands are priceless and 


unrivaled, a part of the funded capital of humor as long as 
there is any such thing left in the world, and the capacity to 
appreciate their perfections is a touchstone of the possession of 
the humor-sense. The other aunt and uncle, Mr. Tulliver’s 
sister- and brother-in-law, Aunt and Uncle Moss, are offered 
in inspired contrast with the wealthy, prosperous positive tough- 
hided Dodsons, Pullets, Gleggs and Deanes. They come lik« 
the clutch in the throat after some laughter, and the best 
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laughter and sweetest. - Slatternly Aunt Moss (slatternly, 
though a good-looking wench once, as her brother remembers) 
because the preservatives of pretty prosperous female vanity 
have all gone under poverty, many babies, rent to find, stock 
to buy and times bad, and land sour and cold, like acquaintance, 
all these having overborne vanity and left life just a very tired 
struggle, hopeless enough if manifestation of prosperity and 
money be hopelessness, but not loveless. Far from that. There 
is that in the way Mrs. Moss holds the baby to her untidy 
breast, in the way in which the older baby clings to her shabby 
gown, that tells us of a lovingness of which none of the Dodsons 
ever dreamt. Aunt Moss, I say, and her husband, are set in a 
contrast to the other aunts and uncles that is a stroke of sheer 
genius, as simple-seeming as the strokes of genius usually are. 
Aunt Moss is much younger than Uncle Pullet, Uncle Glegg or 
Uncle Deane. He was the village beau once, but the older men 
are not broken like him, worn down; they are broadcloth and 
smug propriety. They have lands of their own, more money 
than they ever have needed, becoming more each year. They 
do no work with their own prosperous hands and they have as 
much idea of anything tenderer than gold, anything sweeter 
than compound interest, as a coin itself might have. Poor 
Moss is shabby, often unshaved, terribly apt to be in debt, 
toil-weary, ever in anxiety, very friendless as regards neighbors 
and kin, without much hope of ever being better off or less 
burdened, and yet loved by his wife and their over-numerous, 
ill-clad children, with a quality and abundance of love never 
even dreamed of by the other aunts and uncles. 

No one can more subtly show the reality of values than 
George Eliot. She is never fuddled by the trumperies of life or 
human opinion. The Dodsons are poorer stuff than the Mosses 
and Tom is immeasurably beneath his sister. “Adam Bede” is 
more equal to itself throughout than “The Mill on the Floss.” 
To many it would appear the greater work; perhaps by many 
readers Dinah Morris would be ranked higher than Maggie 
Tulliver; but noble creature as she is, she lacks the poignant 
appeal and pathos of Maggie. And fine as_ the book is, its 
best is not equal to the best in “The Mill on the Floss.” Mrs. 
Poyser is more quoted than the Dodson sisters, but the humor 
of her is not quite so sure. 

“Silas Marner” is a miniature, marvellously complete in its 
delicate perfection. The tragedy of Marner’s double loss, first 
of his faith and hope and then of his toil-worn savings, is 
told with exquisite sympathy and flawless spiritual insight. The 
book has no inferior parts and beats throughout with an 
almost audible pulse of pity and reverence for human nature, 
with all its myopia and childishness. ‘“ Scenes of Clerical Life” 
lack the gem-like finish and completeness of perfection of 
“Silas Marner,” but each of these stories has depth of interest 
and in each there is a female figure of singular pathos, no one 
of the three women in the faintest degree resembling either of 
the others. “Felix Holt” has never received justice. It is 
quite equal to “ Adam Bede” and, as a story, is superior to it. 
“Middlemarch” is perhaps the finest example of George 
Eliot's narrative and descriptive power, but it has no pathos 
even approaching that of the “Scenes of Clerical Life”; per- 
haps it is a thought too genteel. Joun AyscouGH. 


SPRING’S CERTITUDE. 


This is the season of the joyant tomb: 

The seals of winter fall, her guardsmen flee 
With stricken fear to lie’s hypocrisy. 

Young spring walks forth: his robe of roseate bloom 
Is alabastrum of the dawn’s perfume. 

In tones dominical, each cloister tree 

Repeats the cenacle of symphony: 

Matin and vesper hymn the new-made neume. 
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All springtimes pass, save one—save only This, 
The Spring that is our faith’s redemptioning. 
Death’s grave is buried: certain hope may sing, 
In Christ’s array, expectancy of bliss, 
And love bend low what loving feet to kiss, 
What footprints follow of one victor Spring. 
MicwHaet Eaarts, S. J. 


REVIEWS 


The History of the Lithuanian Nation and Its Present 
National Aspirations. By KuNnicAs ANTANAsS JuSAITIS, Master 
of Laws of the University of Fribourg, Switzerland. Trans- 
lated from the Lithuanian. Published by the Lithuanian Cath- 
olic Truth Society. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Lithuania: Facts Supporting Her Claim for Reestablish- 
ment as an Independent Nation. Published by the Lithuanian 
Council, Washington, D. C. 

It is one of the ironies of history that Lithuanian claims for 
recognition as a distinct nationality are usually merged, in popu- 
lar estimation, with those of Poland. The part that Lithuania 
has played in her relations with Poland is an anomaly. Father 
Jusaitis, in his concise little history, pictures the Lithuanian 
nation raised up that it may be kept down, obliged to rule, in the 
person of its own rulers, in order that Poland may rule over it 
in reality. Such, at least, is his interpretation of the complex 
relation existing between the former Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
and the Kingdom of Poland. The authors of these two booklets 
depict the Polish nobles as anxious to keep the Jagellonic Kings 
on the Polish throne, in order that, preoccupied by the care of 
governing a foreign nation, they might not be uncomfortably 
active in solidifying their own people. They urge, moreover, 
that the Lithuanian treaties with Poland are no hindrance to 
Lithuania’s claim to have maintained always a distinct nationality, 
since these were only personal unions, similar to those formerly 
established between Norway and Sweden, or between Austria 
and Hungary, under one monarchical head. They also maintain 
that they were at the outset only alliances for protection against 
the Teutonic Knights, and that they were only for a limited 
period, being continually annulled by the Lithuanians. Moreover, 
whatever may have been the case as to the past, all former 
treaties with Poland were annulled by Russia, when Lithuania 
and Poland passed under the tutelage of that empire. 

Lithuania has a strong claim for national recognition in her 
autochthonous character, which is interestingly brought out by 
Father Jusaitis. Lithuanian culture, in some form or other, goes 
back to a period of partial civilization between 1500 and 3000 
B. C., and there are no traces of any other nationality as a prede- 
cessor. The case is well put by the author of the first-mentioned 
work when he says: 


There is today, as in the case of the Poles, a Lithuanian 
nation; and there are many other nations which as yet are 
not actual States, but have their language, their traditions, 
and a consciousness of their distinctiveness from other 
groups of humanity and their peculiar spiritual life. A 
State is, as we said, a national institution without which a 
civilized nation cannot easily exist. A State is like the 
home of a nation, a guarantee of her self-independence; 
without it a nation, although it exists, is oppressed by others, 
robbed and often destroyed; and serving a stranger, fre- 
quently forced to defend its very existence, it finds it: diffi- 
cult to achieve anything for the benefit of humanity. 


Yet the contributions of Lithuania to the glories of Polish 
literature, and to the glories of the Church in this country, show 
what a nation can do for the benefit of humanity, even when 
deprived of full statehood. Let us hope that the aspirations of 
this ancient, stanchly Catholic and long-tried people, who even 
now look back to the ancient empire of Vitautas, that stretched 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, may at least in some measure 
be fulfilled. J. LaF. 











“That Arch-Liar Froude” and Other Curiosities Contained 
in the Bombay Controversy of 1918. By Ernest R. Hutt, S. J. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $0.35. 

What gave occasion to the series of papers in the Bombay 
Examiner which Father Hull has now brought together in this 
valuable little book was an editorial that appeared last June in 
the Times of India. A Reuter dispatch had brought the news 
of Lord Curzon’s mendacious speech in the House of Lords in 
which he referred to the alleged “action of Roman Catholic 
clergy in Ireland, who ordered their flocks, under a penalty of 
eternal damnation, to resist conscription to the uttermost,” and 
a few days later the “leading paper of Asia” published on the 
subject an editorial into which were condensed the main “ his- 
torical” arguments of the English Protestant tradition against 
the Church. Forthwith Father Hull, the well-equipped editor 
of the Bombay Examiner, seized his sword and buckler, leaped 
into the arena and laid low one by one each of the Times’s swag- 
gering lies. When the carnage was ended, the dauntless Cath- 
olic champion found he had the material for this admirable lit- 
tle book which is a merciless exposure of the Protestant con- 
troversialist’s method and a strong refutation of his stock his- 
torical arguments. 

Taking up first the conscription question, Father Hull shows 
that the Irish Bishops were quite within their right in opposing 
the measure. In the author’s opinion, had the prelates who 
drew up the manifesto against conscription been Episcopalian 
or Methodist bishops there would have been a wide “ realiza- 
tion that they were a power to be respected,” but because they 
happened to be Catholic bishops, “out comes at once the old 
bitter bigotry of the Reformation period.” Father Hull then 
takes up sentence by sentence the Times’s ignorant editorial and 
after refuting that paper’s attacks on the loyalty of Catholics, 
he then proves that all the Times’s assertions about “ The Pap- 
acy in History” are the familiar old lies of the Protestant tra- 
dition, and ends by demonstrating the worthlessness of the “ tes- 
timony” supplied by such “authorities” as “That Arch-Liar, 
Froude.” Teachers of apologetics will find Father Hull’s book 
very helpful. W. D. 

Fair Play for the Workers. By Percy SticKNEY GRANT. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

The British Revolution and the American Democracy. 
NorMAN ANGELL. New York: B. W. Huebsch, $1.50. 

The Rev. Percy Stickney Grant is rector of one of the 
wealthiest Protestant churches in New York. His assertive 
advocacy of labor's cause does not apparently diminish his 
popularity with his own fashionable audience. The ills of so- 
ciety and the injustice, oppression, and legal discriminations to 
which the worker has been subjected are often pictured by him 

in strong and convincing language. Our disagreement with him 
will ordinarily not be upon any of these points. In many in- 
stances he has diagnosed modern conditions and interpreted his- 
toric facts with shrewd skill and no slight degree of vision. 
It is all the more regretable therefcre that he fails so completely 
to understand the nature of the Catholic Church and even to 
behold in it one of the most menacing dangers to American 
democracy. He is scandalized at the titles of “the Princes 
of the Church” and similar distinctions, connected with the 
Church’s purely ecclesiastical functions. The very Sacramen- 
tal system of the Church becomes for him a block of stumbling, 
because it calls for an administration by the clergy as distinct 
from the laity. This is democracy run to excess which no longer 
discriminates between the spiritual and the material, the purely 
ecclesiastical and the political spheres. For such men the Church 
herself is a political machine. Yet there is nothing more demo- 
cratic in all the pages of Dr. Grant’s volume than the declara- 
tions to be found in the Labor Encyclical of Pope Leo and the 
program of social reconstruction issued by the American Bishops. 
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Dr. Grant’s own religious views, as briefly expressed by him in 
a single passage, are evidently Pantheistic. 

In his attitude towards the Church Norman Angell fails even 
more than Dr. Grant to distinguish between “the medieval 
Church and the modern Prussian State.” Like most radicals the 
Church signifies for him nothing but restraint upon the free 
action and evolution of the individual and the community. 
Hence his glorification of the “heretic” whether in religion, 
politics or social theory. There is no thought on his part of 
discriminating whether the opposition in question is against a 
falsehood or a truth, against an authority deserving of our 
loyalty or one that can have no such claims. The writer gives 
an ample view of the existing conditions of unrest in the world, 
particularly in Russia, England and America. He sets before 
us the new programs and doctrines, but makes little effort at 
discriminating between right and wrong. The absence of moral 
standards is not to be wondered at in a time when all per- 
manency is denied to ethical laws. J. 2. 





The Unsound Mind and the Law, a Presentation of Foren- 
sic Psychiatry. By Grorce W. Jacopy, M.D. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. $3.00. 

Justice Goff of New York speaking recently of the Binet- 
Simon standard or mental test to determine individual responsi- 
bility well said: “ Standardizing the mind is as futile as stand- 
ardizing electricity and the votaries of science and pseudo-sci- 
ence in their enthusiasm are liable to confound theory with 
hypothesis and to reach conclusions that will accord with their 
prepossession. The law, however, is made by men to apply to 
the human concrete and while it welcomes and avails of the 
knowledge of science, it holds fast to proved fact.” He is in 
accord with many lawyers, doctors and criminologists who re- 
ject the Binet test as a means of ascertaining legal or moral 
responsibility for crime. The abolition of the whipping-post 
and stocks and the gradual change from expiation and punish- 
ment for the law-breaker is not tantamount to a surrender of 
society’s right to enforce the law. It deals only with the guilty 
man on the basis of what is best for society and for him. The 
principle of retaliation is no longer society’s chief purpose in 
dealing with crime. Its first thought is the protection of life 
and property and man’s happiness, and secondly the reforma- 
tion of the offender. A large experience with law-breakers has 
convinced us that only a very few are legally and morally irre- 
sponsible. The experience of our probation system has proven 
that over eighty per cent of its beneficiaries are normal and, 
having undergone the shock of accusation and conviction of 
crime, become decent self-respecting citizens. 

The foregoing thoughts are suggested by reading Dr. Jacoby’s 
interesting and valuable volume, “The Unsound Mind and the 
Law.” The book is divided into four parts. The first division 
is devoted to a general discussion of the various kinds of ab- 
normal mentality of the resultant relation of mental disease to 
responsibility, with suggestions regarding the grade of responsi- 
bility to be assigned to persons of varying abnprmal mental 
states. In the second division Dr. Jacoby makes a searching 
survey of the diagnosis of mental diseases and the line of dif- 
ference between the various types of mental abnormality. The 

third and fourth parts deal with special anomalies, such as hyp- 
nosis, and sexual idiosyncrasies and the ways of testing and 
rendering decisions with regard to them. There is a wealth of 
illustration drawn from the experimental processes -that have 
been recorded that throws much light upon the origin and prog- 
ress of mental diseases. All this is valuable information for 
the student of psychiatry as well as for the man of the law. 
The physiological aspect of disorders of the mind is set forth 
at great length and the author has made use of all the sources 
of experiment at his disposal, covering a wide field. 

Of course, the crucial part of the book is the thesis on the 




































































SO 


relationship of mental abnormality to responsibility. The author 
inclines to the Germanic system which has introduced 
adopted the theory of graded responsibilities which diminish the 
No definite solution is reached; nor does 
Tentative means 


or 
guilt of criminals. 
the difficulty of the problem admit of such. 
are suggested looking towards a mitigation of the Anglo-Saxon 
legal doctrine which recognizes no graduated responsibility. 
The old question of free-will comes into the foreground in 
considering what modifications may be admitted in the case of 
The reviewer is not prepared to agree 
the author that there is no such 
thing as absolute Free-will is one thing 
und the exercise of it in any given instance is another. While 
it may be that the free-will suffers 
striction and modification from many influences, including men- 
fundamentally 


unsound. 
the 


the mentally 


wholly with statement of 


freedom of the will. 


conceded exercise otf re- 

| abnormalities, 1 al be granted that 
tal abnormalities, it must also be grantec la 
free-will is inherent in every human being. 
the past 


endowment o 
to thrust aside altogether the teachings of 


a new science, however fruitful in results? Often- 


the 
Is it 


in favor of 


wise 


times recourse to the wisdom of the ages serves to clarify our 
thinking and saves us from hasty and exclusive conclusions. 
Regarding the general character of Dr. Jacoby’s book, the medi- 
al portions of the volume contain sound doctrine, but the his- 


The book has a good bib- 


torical portions are full of errors. 
hography and is well indexed. pa Ge. 
Counterfeit Miracles. By BENJAMIN B. WaArFIELD New 


York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.00. 

Aiter proving to his own entire satisfaction, if not to that of 
the unprejudiced, that the power of working miracles ceased 
with the Apostolic Age, the author proceeds in the chapters 
‘Patristic and Medieval Miracles,” “ Roman Catholic 
Miracles,” “ Irvingite Gifts,” “ Faith Healing,” “ Mind Cure,” to 
hear out his gratuitous assertion by what seems an overwhelming 
mass of evidence. We can readily admit that the miraculous in 
the true sense of the word is not found in the religions of Mrs. 
Eddy and the Irvingites, but with the Catholic Church, whether 
of Patristic, Medieval or modern the different. 
One need but recall the fact that between the years 1500 and 
1900 there were 310 beatifications and seventy-eight canonizations. 
This is tantamount to saying that over 750 miracles were authen- 


entitled 


times case is 


ticated before a court whose investigations are as searching, we 
venture to say more searching than those of any civil court. 
Certainly, if human testimony means anything, it is evident that 
God still attests to the holiness of His Church by means of the 
miraculous. God’s arm is not shortened, and the promise of 
Mark NVI, verses seventeen and eighteen, still holds good de- 
spite the author’s undemonstrated and undemonstrable assertion 
that the passage is spurious and must be stricken from the pages 
facts are made to vanish 


Lourdes, the stigmata 


of the Gospel. It is marvelous how 
into airy nothings before such blustering. 
ot certain Saints, blood-liquefactions, the healing of broken limbs 
are all denied or explained away by “ suggestion.” It is really 
omewhat difficult to see how 
ould lengtham shriveled limbs and make fractured bones whole, 
hard too, to give any natural or superstitious explanation to 


such a phenomenon as blood-liquefaction when one finds that 


“suggestion” or “ faith healing” 


the miracle has taken place before the eves of skeptical witnesses, 


1 came to scoff but remained to pray. 


Lhe 
blasphemous references to the Mother of God are indications of 
the methods he uses to prove his thesis. The ninety-five pages 
notes should not deceive one into the belief that the work is 
scholarly. Most of the references are to prejudiced sources, 
and when Cardinal Newman, Mgr. Benson, the Bolandists or 
the Catholic Encyclopedia are quoted they are either made to 
attest the obvious or distorted into meanings which they never 
E. D>. &. 


frivolous way the author speaks of God’s Saints and the 


intended. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Admirers of Joseph Conrad will find his latest novel, “ The 
Arrow of Gold” (Doubleday, Page, $1.50), a powerful story. 
Its method is more direct and consecutive than is usual with 
this literary craftsman and each of the main characters, as was 
to be expected, is a consummate psychological study. The book’s 
action takes place for the most part in Marseilles during the 
middle seventies, when Don Carlos was attempting to gain the 
Spanish throne. The narrator is “ Monsieur George,” a young 
French sailor, who is prominently concerned in all he tells and 
the central figure of the story is Rita, a Basque peasant girl of 
wonderful beauty and fascination. She had been the mistress 
of a rich artist who died and left her his property, then she 
becomes the chief promoter of the Carlist conspiracy, and accepts 
the masterful George as her favorite suitor. Captain Blunt, 

Américain, Catholique et gentilhomme,” and his queenly mother, 
Sefior Ortega, and Therese, Rita’s sister, are drawn with unfor- 
gettable consistency and vividness, the dialogue is brilliant and 
the climax adroitly managed, though the proprieties meanwhile 
suffer seriously. 


Mr. Christopher Morley, the Philadelphie Evening Public 
Ledger’s “ colyumnist,” has gathered into a little volume called 
“The Rocking Horse” (Doran, $1.25) a number of the grace- 
ful, witty verses he has written “ At Home,” “In the City,” on 
“ Memories” and about “ Rubber Heels,” with all that those 
captions connote and imply. The following “lines for an Ec- 
centric’s Book Plate” indicate to what lofty altruism Mr. Mor- 
ley is prepared to rise: 

To use my books all friends are bid: 
My shelves are open for ’em; 

And in each one, as Grolier did, 
I write Et Amicorum. 


All lovely things in truth belong 
To him who best employs them; 
The house, the picture and the song, 
Are his who most enjoys them. 


Perhaps the book holds precious lore, 
And you may best discern it. 

If you appreciate it more 
Than I—why don’t return it! 


“Another Sheaf” (Scribner, $1.50), Mr. John Galsworthy’s 
latest volume, is quite timely, as it deals with questions bearing 
on the reconstruction period that is now with us. American 
readers will find it of special interest, as the author gives the 
Briton’s view on topics that are occupying American thought. 
The most striking essay in his book is entitled, “ American 
and Briton.” The hope of the world, in Mr. Galsworthy’s view, 
lies in the friendship of the two great English-speaking races. 
The writer’s weakness as a crier from the mountain-top point- 
ing the way to a better world-order is his absolute lack of re- 
ligious motive. The is all he offers. Yet, 

What made this world we know not; the principle of life 
is inscrutable and forever will be, but we know that Earth 
is yet on the up-grade of existence, the mountain-top of 
man’s life not reached, that many centuries of growth are 
vet in front of us before Nature begins to chill this planet 
till it swims, at last, another moon, in space. 

Lovers of English will appreciate the authors pleasing style. 
But the wounded man back from the trenches will find more 
inspiration for “the will to live” in the first page of the penny 
than in all the resonant flowing from 
He is not a safe author for Catholics. 


’ 


“ will to live’ 


catechism sentences 
Galsworthy’s pen. 


Here are three books of fiction recently published by Double- 
day Page & Co.: “ Ma Pettengill” ($1.50), by Harry Leon Wil- 


















son, author of “ Ruggles of Red Gap,” is another curried account 
of life at the Arrowhead ranch. War-time conditions give a 
background for the expression of the title-character’s ingenious 
and Gilbertian humors. These are told with unfaltering enter- 
tainment that comes mainly from a raciness of diction, but whith 
leaves behind it no lesson. The book has unity only, in virtue of 
having one main character.——*“ The Valley of Vision” ($1.50), 
by Sarah Comstock, is more deserving of a millstone around its 
neck than of anything else. The action results from the conflict 
between New England respectability, clumsily overdrawn, on the 
one side, and the radicalism of Marcia Warren, a young girl 
with the notions of Ellen Key, on the other——“ Nomads of the 
North” ($1.50), by James Oliver Curwood, is a book that repays 
the reader. It relates the adventurous careers of a black bear 
cub and a young Mackenzie pup who were broken to friendship 
by a trapper. The scene is in the northland and provides rich 
opportunities for pathetic as well as for bloody incidents, which 
the author has handled with success. The book blends the vigor- 
ousness of Jack London with the sympathy and charm of Ernest 
Seton. Through this attractive story of animal life is threaded 
also another of graceful romance. 

Gregory's “ Kiltartan Poetry Book” (Putnam, $1.25) 
is made up of “ prose translations from the Irish” poems which 
bards and which 
handed down by oral tradition. The three dozen which the au- 
thor translates she heard for the most part from the lips of 
The dominant note in the songs is 


Lady 


Raitery and other Gaelic composed were 


Connacht men and women. 
one of sadness, “ The Grief of a Girl’s Heart,” that begins the 
selections, and the numerous keenings that follow it, being typi- 
cal. The Catholicism of the Irish race is the woof of 
many of the poems, and these lines by Raftery in praise of the 


stanch 


renowned Mary Hynes show the poet in his lighter moods: 


Going to Mass by the will of God, the day came wet and 
the wind rose; I met Mary Hynes at the cross of Kiltartan, 
and I fell in love with her there and then. I spoke to her 
kind and mannerly, as by report was her own way; and she 
said: “ Raftery, my mind is easy; you may come today to 
Ballylee.” Her hair was shining and her brows 
were shining too; her face was like herseli, her mouth pleas- 
and and sweet. She is the pride and I give her the branch; 
she is the shining flower of Ballylee. It is Mary Hynes, 
the calm and easy woman, has beauty in her mind and in 
her face. If a hundred clerks were gathered together, they 
could. not write down a half of her ways. 

Mr. Stephen Vincent Benét has collected his poems, which 
have been appearing in various magazines, into a book entitled 
“Young Adventure” (Yale University Press. $1.25). The title 
is quite appropriate, if it is meant to indicate adventures in mod- 
ern poetry, for the author has quite successfully grasped the 
modern spirit, and writes intense verse. He is a realist, who 
in seeking an emotional effect, occasionally descends far too low 
for good taste. ‘The Drug Shop,” a poem on Keats, received 
the nineteenth award of the Albert Stanburrough Cook prize, 
and another poem, “The Hemp,” a Virginia legend, is par- 
ticularly good. -Dr. Edward Winslow Gilliam presents the 
poet Robert Burns as the hero of a four-act play, “ Robert 
Burns” (Cornhill. $1.25), in which the Scot is presented in all 
his lovable irresponsibleness, gay and pathetic. The outstanding 
feature of the play is the free use made of his own poems, in 
full or as part of his The effect is doubtless 
highly literary, but the device results in a certain straining and 
unnaturalness.——In “ Humanity or Hate” (Cornhill, Boston, 
$1.25), by Harvey Carson Grumbine, the French and German 
spirits and ideals in war are contrasted, in the realms of religion 
and daily life, and the author’s conclusions are confirmed in the 
second, and larger part, by a selection of translations of French 
and German poems written during the war. The result is suffi- 

_tiently striking in favor of French idealism and chivalry. 


conversation. 
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EDUCATION 
The Iniquitous Copyright 


R. GEORGE HORACE LORIMER complains in a recent 
editorial that the public school has no points of contact 
with life. He asserts that our teachers are obstinately scholas- 
tic. The most recent history they know is that of the Spanish- 
American War. They bore pupils, he claims, and then wonder 
why they will not learn. While they ought to be pointing out 
to bright-eyed children the vision of the future, they insist on 
analyzing before sleepy benches the stale ashes of the past. 
All of which, of course, is just as far from being wholly true 
as it is from being utterly false. The facts are that the school is 
making, and has been making for years, a consistent, earnest, 
and highly laudable effort to live in the present. That this effort 
has fallen short of our hopes and desires is due to a great 
number of obstacles, some removable, others irremovable. One 
of the chief obstacles that might be removed is the Copyright 
act of the United States of America. 
THREE PROPOSITIONS 
VERY teacher will, I think, assent to the following proposi- 
( 1. It is in the English class that “ contact with life” 
For the English class is the natural place for 
such contact to be established. It is there that we study litera- 
ture, and literature is pre-eminently an interpretation of life. 
Current topics not only can, but must be taken up for discussion 
in the English class, provided we are reading a text that deals 
with the life of today. They cannot be discussed elsewhere. The 
instructor in Latin, science, or mathematics who took up ques- 
tions of this kind would be going outside his own field and 
The only instructors 


tions: 
must be secured. 


turning his class into a class of English. 
who are exceptions to this rule are those of modern history, 
civics, and political economy; and as these courses are generally 
minors, and two-year courses at most, it is evident that they 
cannot do much to affect the general tone of the school. 

2. But the teacher, if he is to secure contact with life by 
means of literature, must be allowed the use of his essential 
tool, the printed book: not a book that a few of the pupils 
have read, or that the teacher has read, or that someone reads 
aloud in the presence of the pupils, but a book that is in the 
the class. One can conceive of other 
The practice of demanding book-reports 


hands of each one of 
conditions prevailing. 
from the pupils might be extended to form the most important 
element in the day’s work, or the instructor might perhaps 
teach literature successfully by doing no more than talk about 
what he himself had read. But before any such system could 
be followed, the entire technic, conditions, and machinery of 
instruction would have to be changed. As things are, the Eng 
lish teacher is obliged to spend the greater part of his tim 
in reading with the pupils some prescribed text, a copy of which 
is in the possession of every pupil. Only an exceptional teacher 
would be brainy enough, and only a very fearless teacher would 
be daring enough, to succeed in disregarding this law. 

3. The text used must be inexpensive. Good reasons underlie 
the use in the English class of paper-bound editions. The day 
may come when the yearly budget of the high-school student 
includes eight or ten dollars for English texts, but we cannot 
now require pupils to purchase every six weeks a book costing 


a dollar or more. 
CONFINING THE TEACHER 


ITH these propositions in mind, let us see how the Copy- 
right act affects the teacher of English. Henry Van Dyke, 
for example, comes out with “Essays in Application.” The 
teacher would like very much to use that book in the classroom. 
He feels that he could not only teach the structure of the 
but start discussions on aspects of life that the 


essay, also 
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pupils would find interesting. But he can get one of Macaulay’s 
essays for ten or fifteen cents, while “ Essays in Application” 
is listed at a dollar and a quarter. Scribner’s has a copyright 
on the book, and no other publisher may print it for fifty-six 
years from the date of publication. Scribner’s has no desire to 
get out a cheap edition for school use. Such a procedure 
would cut into the sale of the more costly edition; and besides 
that, the firm may desire for business reasons to keep out of 
the text-book field. All the teacher can do is to appeal to the 
public library or the school library, but these agencies can 
satisfy but a small portion of his wants. He turns then to the 
older classics. It is the only thing he can do. 

The Copyright act works harm in another and indirett way. 
Few English teachers can do effective work without a generous 
amount of help and a liberal number of suggestions. The 
more gifted and experienced members of the profession who 
devote their time to “ working up” texts for the benefit of their 
fellow-teachers will naturally choose as their material a text 
that is readily accessible to all. If I want to learn how a good 
teacher handled “Hamlet,” I need not search far; but if 1 
need help in teaching a play of Barrie, I can scour heaven and 
earth without finding it. Only in an occasional and incidental 
way does one find these recent works discussed in pedagogical 
literature. Why discuss them? It is practically impossible to 
use them: the Copyright act has taken all us teachers by the 
back of the neck and turned our faces towards the past. 


A SUGGESTED AMENDMENT 


HE men who edit the Loyola English Classics would find far 

more relish in editing the moderns. But the pedagogical pub- 
lisher dare not touch anything modern. For him, English liter- 
ature hegins with Chaucer and ends with 1862. No one desires 
to deprive publishers and authors of the protection that the 
copyright affords them. But might we not, while leaving them 
adequately protected, make some allowance for the needs of 
the school? Would not this double result be achieved by the 
following amendments to the Copyright act. 

1. The Commissioner of Education shall have power to grant 
to any duly registered publisher permission to publish for class- 
room use works upon which the copyright has not expired. 

2. He shall not grant such permission until the expiration of 
one calendar month from the publication of the work, after which 
he shall make his award in accordance with the following pro- 
visions: (a) The original publisher of the work shall receive 
preference over all other publishers, irrespective of the number 
of grants already made to him. (b) If the original publisher 
is not among the applicants, the grant shall be made to that 
applicant the smallest percentage of whose applications has been 
granted. 

3. Any publisher who fails to publish within three calendar 
months a work for which he has received a grant, or who 
allows a work for which he has received a grant to remain out 
of print for more than two calendar months, shall lose his 
registry. 

4. The price of such classroom texts shall not exceed ten 
cents for the first 15,000 words, and five cents additional for 
each additional 15,000 words. (That is, a 32-page book shall sell 
for ten cents, a 64-page book for fifteen cents, etc.) 

5. The type used shall be ten-point, or larger. The paper 
shall cost not less than eight cents a pound in hundred-weight 
lots. 

6. The publisher shall pay to the author a royalty of ten per 
cent, and to the original publisher a royalty of five per cent, 
of the retail price of each copy sold. 

7. Classroom texts printed under the provisions of this act 
shall be sold directly to the schools. Any person other than the 
publisher who shall be convicted of selling such classroom texts 
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shall be liable to a penalty that shall not exceed $5,000 nor be 
less than $250. 

8. Each copy of such classroom texts shall bear upon its cover 
the following printed notice: “Notice: Do not sell this book 
under penalty of the law.” 

Such an amendment would open the field of modern literature 
to the schools. Its provisions amount simply to this, that if the 
holder of the copyright is unwilling to prepare cheap editions 
for school use, some other publisher may undertake the work 
in his place. The idea is substantially the same as that which 
Ruskin had when he published his own works for the benefi'. 
of the people. Undoubtedly, there will be difficulties not foreseen 
now, but it ought to be possible to remove them. Let us at 
least discuss the matter until we find some means of making 
the master-craftsmen of our own era as familiar to our pupils 
as are the interpreters of dead civilizations. 

Austin G. Scumn1nt, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Chicago Motion-Picture Investigation 


A® attempt was made at the hearing in Chicago to prove 
censorship autocratic, because confined mostly to the dis- 
credited governments of Germany, Russia, and Austria. The 
fallacy of the argument was exposed by the fact that Canada, 
Italy, Spain, Norway, Sweden, New South Wales, and certain 
cities in England also have governmental or municipal censor- 
ship of motion-pictures. No doubt many good and responsible 
men in this the fourth greatest industry in the United States 
are striving to purge the business of the disreputable element 
that is a disgrace to it. But they have not succeeded, and it is 
doubtful if they ever can succeed. In Chicago thirty per cent 
of the films have to be cut before they are fit for public exhibi- 
tion. Many are of the opinion that the percentage should be 
higher. The report of the State Board of Censors to the Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania for 1918 is well worth quoting: 


The character of the output of the producing companies 
by reference to the records of the Board does not indicate 
material improvement during the year under review. 

There are interests which too often are concerned with sale 
and profit only, and pictures are made and circulated with 
the mere hope and purpose of pecuniary return. A 
theme is chosen which takes the spectator into some part of 
the underworld. The life of a seduced girl or the fate of 
an illegitimate child is illustrated. Abortion, white slavery, 
and prostitution are pictured, sometimes with the open pur- 
pose of appealing to a salacious taste, again under the dubi- 
ous disguise of teaching the people some moral lesson which 
shall yield a profit in door receipts to the maker of the film. 
The introduction of child-bed scenes and situations with 
reference to the consummation of marriage, the exploita- 
tion of the bed-room and partially covered and nude female 
figure, are so usual today in the film as it comes from the 
studio, that only those who are placed as are members of 
this Board and its inspectors, realize the nature and magni- 
tude of the offense. That there is an ever-present curiosity 
about such subjects among the imperfectly educated and the 
young who frequent the moving-picture houses in such great 
numbers and are prone to carry away the vivid impressions 
of the film does not need special demonstration. 

The advancement on the way toward a larger and fuller 
revelation of the intimacies of life has been rapid. All the 
abuse and ridicule flung at the Pennsylvania Board by the 
trade cannot disprove the facts of this report which are more 
than substantiated by the pictures themselves. 


ARE THE PropucEers SINCERE? 


HE gentlemen from New York admitted that a certain per- 

centage of the pictures are utterly unfit for exhibition, but 
they insisted that these too should be released, and the exhibitors 
then prosecuted for violating public decency. They even volun- 
teered to help put such behind the bars. This was very gen- 
erous; but when asked how many offenders they had brought 
to book, they changed the subject. Nevertheless they insisted that 











their plan has worked to the perfect satisfaction of people in 
New York. We should like some confirmation of this state- 
ment from the patrons of the movies there. Elsewhere this 
remedy has been utterly ineffective and impracticable. It would 
require a police inspector to stand guard in every one of the 
17,000 theaters to catch the offenders. And that would be only 
the beginning of a long, dubious process of law. The challenge 
to submit the question to the people was met by the proof that 
it had practically been submitted and that the people of Chicago 
are overwhelmingly in favor of censorship. After twelve years’ 
experience they know and appreciate its value. 


Mr. Bropy’s ADMISSION 


T HE most significant statement of the day was elicited by a 
question asked by Mr. T. D. Hurley, chairman of the Com- 
mission. 

What would you say about the schoolchildren fourteen 
years old and under going to the movies? 

Mr. Brady; I would suggest that you should not allow any 
young persons in a movie unless accompanied by an adult. 

The Chairman: What age? 

Mr. Brady; Fourteen to sixteen. 

The conclusion to be deduced from this admission which was 
concurred in by the others, is momentous. If it is not an indict- 
ment of the policy that has made the movies what they are, it is 
at least a justification of censorship. Let parents, pastors, teach- 
ers, legislators, and citizens generally ponder it. 

In view of such an admission from the official head of this 
immense industry it is disappointing and exceedingly regrettable 
that the responsible men in it do not lay aside their spirit of 
hostility and antagonism, and cooperate with the earnest, dis- 
interested, high-minded endeavors to solve this problem. They 
are making a mistake. Let them learn a better and wiser course 
from their English confreres in the trade. In 1914 the Cinemato- 
graph Trade Council of England adopted this resolution: “ That 
the National Council of Public Morals be requested to institute 
an independent inquiry into the physical, social, moral, and edu- 
cational influence of the cinema, with special reference to the 
young.” The result was a long investigation by the English 
Cinema Commission, which made this recommendation. 

Our judgment is in favor of a State censorship. The 
cinema is now the most important of the entertainments pro- 
vided for the public in this country. For its own 
protection as well as for insuring its continued suitability 
to the nation, it should have the support and official counte- 
nance of the State. We want to place it in a position of 
real dignity. We want it to be something more than a trade; 
in fact, we wish it to be one of the assets of our national 
entertainment and recreation. We are anxious that the 
cinema should be beyond all suspicion in the mind of the 
average member of the public. This anxiety is shared by 
the American people generally who are looking to censor- 


ship to make the movies safe for their boys and girls and a 
place of public entertainment beyond all suspicion. 


A WARNING 


T HE notable hearing in Chicago closed with this menacing 
warning from the President of the National Association of 
the Motion-Picture Industry. “Up to date the motion-picture 
business in the United States has had no religion and no politics; 
and I will issue to you now a warning from this industry, that 
they propose to use the wonderful power in their hands and they 
are going into politics, and perhaps you will pay a little heed to 
them after they get into politics.” That threat is portentous. 
whether for good or ill, we cannot foretell. We hope, for good. 
But the men who are starting out to execute that threat will do 
well to bear in mind that a certain element in the liquor industry 
went into politics once upon a time with disastrous consequences, 
but ultimately most disastrous for themselves. We sincerely 
wish the great motion-picture industry a better fate. 
F. G. Dryneen, S.J. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 
Packers Fairly 
Prosperous 
T WO-THIRDS of the Victory Liberty Loan, or upward of 
$3,000,000,000: that is the sum of the total sales of the five 


Chicago packers for the past half year. The figures are taken 
from the annual report of Wilson and Company. The volume 
of business done by all the United States steel companies is but 
a bagatelle in comparison, since it was no more than $1,683,962,- 
552 for the entire year. The gross sales of the five packers are 
reported as follows: Armour, $861,000,000; Cudahy, $286,000,000 ; 
Morris, $470,000,000; Swift, $1,200,000,000; Wilson, $400,000,- 
000. The exact total therefore is $3,217,000,000. The total net 
profits of the “big five” for the year, so far as their own an- 
nual report admits the public into their confidence, are $51,631,- 
317.60. It was divided as follows: Armour, $15,247,837.53; 
Cudahy, $3,376,808; Morris, $4,217,858.84; Swift (thirteen 
months), $21,157,277.44; Wilson, $7,631,317.60. Poor packers! 
We hope they are receiving their proportionate share in the in- 
dustry as well as the stock-yard laborer and the office girl. 


Navy Thanks K. of C. 

6 Rae gratitude of the Navy Department for the service per- 

formed during the war by the organization of the Knights 

of Columbus is warmly expressed in a letter from Franklin D. 

Roosevelt, Acting Secretary of the Navy, to the Order. He_ 
says: 

The department desires to extend the gratitude of the offi- 
cers and men of the United States navy for all the many 
good things the Knights of Columbus have done for them 
during the war. The efficiency of your organization has been 
well matched by the constant desire of the individual worker 
to serve the men to the best of his ability. Its helpfulness 
and efficiency have proved a wonderful aid to contentment 
and fighting spirit in the navy. The department is desirous 
that your excellent work be continued, and that the naval 
service, whether the country is in peace or at war, have the 
benefit of your splendid cooperation. There is a very con- 
stant need for your services. 

Profoundly appreciated as the work of the K. C. has been on 
all sides, by army and navy and civilians, there are even greater 
services to be performed in the future for which the Knights 
are girding themselves. They will not be found wanting. 


Where the Protestant 
Millions Go 
O F the $120,000,000 which the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is at present campaigning 
to raise, $2,500,000 are to be spent, the Survey tells us, on the 
building of orphanages and the establishment of industrial 
schools throughout the south of Europe. 


Sixty thousand dollars is to be used for the enlargement 
and equipment of orphanages established during the war. 
A school for girls orphaned by the war has been established 
at Grenoble. Near Lyons is a school for boys. -Here agri- 
cultural instruction is to be added to the usual school cur- 
riculum. There is a farm of two hundred and fifty acres 
surrounding the school which is being supplied with mod- 
ern agricultural machinery and will be used as a demonstra- 
tion plant for the peasants of the neighborhood who wish to 
modernize their methods of cultivation. Nearer Lyons there 
is a home for orphan girls. This is to be used as a training 
school for social-service workers. A third orphanage, at 
Menton, cares especially for anemic children. Ten thou- 
sand dollars will go to establish workshops in Lyons .and 
other industrial cities for women thrown out of work by the 
closing of munitions plants. Many thousands of women who 
have worked continuously for four years in making shells, 
fuses and other munitions, have become dependent upon the 
community until normal industries can be established for 
them. Among other activities of the Methodist Church in 
Europe is a trade school for boys near Venice, reopened 
since the withdrawal of the Austrian armies. This is to be 


reequipped to teach the orphans of soldiers killed in battle 
skilled trades, such as will have a promise of permanent re- 
munerativeness. 


Other schools will be opened as soon as 


S4 
e 
the plans have been completed, in the hope that the Amer- 
ican public will liberally support them. 
This is but one of the many Protestantizing activities at work 
among the Catholic children of France, Belgium and other Eu- 


ropean countries to train a new generation filled with bitter 
prejudice against the Church. Add to this the diabolical in- 
genuity of the French Government and its abettors in other 


lands to pluck all religion from the hearts of God's little ones, 


together with the Socialist and Bolshevist efforts elsewhere, and 
we can realize the peril to which religion is exposed. Keligio 
depopulata is the appellation given to the reign of the present: 
Pope in “ Malachy’s prophecy,” and it certainly appears near 


realfzation. Whether we believe in it or not, we must do what- 


ever lies in our power to avert a catastrophe, which, though it 


innot destroy the Church, may lead to the ruin of many souls. 
The Breeding Places 

of Revolt 
\ TYPICAL description of one of the many meeting places 
4 on the Side of New York, American 


Bolshevism is nightly fomented, is given by John Bruce Mitchell 


lower East where 


in the April Forum: 

There one finds a room about sixty feet wide and seventy 
eet long; it is filled with cheap collapsible chairs, closely 
packed \t one end of the room rises a stare, screened by 
. tawdry curtain bearing letters in Yiddish. Underfoot is 
sawdust muddied by the feet of the hundreds who at night 
congregate there. It is a stifling place, heavy with the fumes 
of rank pipes, soiled clothing and unwashed bodies. From 
the byways of the East Side there come to this place—and 
like it—men with stooping shoulders and spreading, 
uncombed beards, men ever gesticulating and talking in 
strange tongues. There come, young men more care- 
ful in their dress, some .tawdrily foppish, all a little brazen 
and flaunting in their manner. As children not so long ago, 
they stepped. off a steamer frightened and cowed by the sheer 
magnificence which is New York’s, they were refugees from 
Old World tyranny. Today the wine of freedom has gone 
to their heads. There come these girls, somberly 
dressed and garishly dressed, the women workers from the 
sweat shops and factories, drawn irresistibly here where they 
vent to emotions, stifled in the confines of a tene- 
ment room. As one watches them file into the meeting, one 
is impressed with their seriousness. They mean business; 
their faces stamped with the power of rebellious thought, 
seem to convey the idea that they want everybody to know 
that they mean business. One looks in vain for a single 
happy face; unsmiling, their eyes shine with a light of pur- 
feels in the presence of all that is headstrong, 
the presence of Tragedy. 


a score 


too, 


Can Live 


one 
merciless, bitter 
There is a babel of voices as the curtain rises, with the Yid- 
These Jews are not of the believing, 
Here and there 


pose, 


dish clearly predominant 
pious type, but a race that has grown infidel. 
are people who stand out from the 
minister, a noted author or perhaps an elegantly gowned woman 
But the keynote of the entire meeting is struck in the very open- 
speaker of the 
A bomb von't 


drabness of the crowd; a 


ing words from the stage introducing the first 
“Ve don't vant you to throw a bomb. 
kill enough of them! Ve vant you to sthand pechind your lead- 
ers. Like Trotzky led the so vill 
your leaders crush the rich und you vill have all the money vat 
sthole There is no comedy in these 


There is a grim earnestness. They to whom they apply 


evening : 


Russian beoble to freedom 


they have from you!” 
words. 
must see that the causes which create rebellion are removed be- 


fore it is too late. 


New York, World’s 

Largest City 
HAT New York is now definitely the world’s largest city is 
the statement substantiated in the New York Tribune by 
Bahret, formerly statistician with the Public Service 


James L. 
In his comparison he contrasts London County 


Commission. 


with the municipality of New York, since most statistics pub- 
lished 


for “London” have reference to this county. “ Outer 
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London” he contrasts with the New York Metrcpolitan District, 
exclusive of Nassau. The use of the term “ Greater New York” 
in the sense of New York City, as he says, has almost died out 
and a new signification must be given to it. The area of Greater 
New York as identical with its Metropolitan District will be al- 
“Greater London” if 
On this basis therefore the fol- 


most exactly the area of Nassau is ex- 
cluded in the former instance. 
lowing comparisons are made. The total areas contrasted in- 
clude in the case of Greater New York (exclusive of Nassau), 
69) square miles and in the case of Great London, 693 square 
miles. In the following table the figures both for London and 
New York for 1915 and 1916 are considered to be in all proba- 
bility too high, but those for the years subsequent to 1916 aré 
given as worthy of confidence: 


Total, 
County ot Outer Greater 
Year. London. London. London 
as ee 4,515,853 3,003,489 7,519,342 
ee 4,514,395 3,071,943 7,586,338 
| errors 3,140,397 7,053,334 
EE ee 4,511,479 3,208,851 7,720,330 
PONS oc cg ala. alk Rtarocasie an 4,510,021 3,277,305 7,787,326 

Total, 

New York Outer Greater 
Year. City. New York New York. 
DE AL ticicce a detente 5,431,723 1,878,055 7,309,778 
SS id i cha aie, ara ee a ee 5,564,691 1,928,915 7,493,006 
Sree es. 5,697,659 1,979,775 7,677,434 
renee tee 5,830,627 2,030,635 7,861,262 
ERS rn rene ee 5,963,595 2,081,495 8,045,090 


1917, and by 1919 
quarter million, 


Greater New York therefore took the lead in 
had surpassed Greater London by more than a 
making it practically certain, Mr. Bahret holds, that today New 
York City “is not only the greatest aggregation of people in the 
world, but the greatest the world has ever seen.” It is interest 
ing to study this growth during the preceding century. In ‘the 
are used: 


TL. Gr. London. 


following decennial censuses the present areas 


Co. of London. Outer London. 


Per Per Per 
Census Popula- cent. Popula- cent. Popula- cent. 
year. tion. Inc. tion. Inc. tion. Inc. 
1801... 959,310 - 155,334 , 1,114,644 - 
1811... 1,139,355 18.4 184,544 18.4 1,323,899 +184 
1821... 1,379,543 21.1 216,808 LP ae 1,596,351 20.6 
1831... 1,655,582 20.1 247,990 14.4 1,903,572 19.2 
1841... 1,949,277 17.7 236,067 15.4 2,235,344 17.4 
1851... 2,363,341 21.6 317,594 11.2 2,680,935 20.3 
1861... 2,808,494 18.8 414,226 30.4 3,222,720 20.2 
1871... 3,261,396 16.2 624,245 50.8 3,885,641 20.6 
1881... 3,830,297 17.4 936,364 50.0 4,766,661 22.7 
1891... 4,227,954 10.4 1,405,852 50.1 5,633,806 18.2 
1901... 4,536,267 7.3 2,045,135 45.5 6,581,402 16.8 
1911... 4,521,685 0.2 2,729,673 33.5 7,251,358 10.2 
Outer New York Total, Greater 
New York City. (excl. Nassau). New York. 
Per Per Per 
Census Popula- cent. Popula- cent. Popula- cent. 
year tion. Inc. tion. Inc. tion. Inc. 
1800... 79,216 fe 
1810... 119,734 51.1 yee ae 
1820... 152,056 27.0 43,485 oe 195,541 “ 
1830... 242,278 59.3 56,227 29.3 298,505 52.7 
1840... 391,114 61.4 78,451 39.5 469,565 57.3 
1850... 696,115 78.0 124,114 58.2 820,229 74.7 
1860... 1,174,779 68.8 241,632 94.7 1,416,411 72.7 
1870... 1,478,103 25.8 396,633 64.1 1,874,736 32.4 
1880... 1,911,698 29.3 544,932 37.4 2,456,630 31.0 
1890... 2,507,414 31.2 780,089 43.2 3,287,503 33.8 
1900... 3,437,202 37:1 1,115,154 43.0 4,552,356 38.5 
1910... 4,766,883 38.7 1,623,755 45.6 6,390,638 40.4 


In 1820 Greater New York was only one-eighth as populous as 
Greater London, and in 1910 nine-tenths as populous. It may 
here also be noted that as early as 1913 New York had attained 
to the distinction of being the primal port of the world. While 
there was a vast preponderance of relatively small vessels at 
London, the total tonnage for New York in that year was 14,628,- 
144 as compared with 13,725,156 for London. 








